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‘THE GIFT OF THE WAVES. 
—_——_—_—_—_—— 
BY RITA. 
| stand alone in th’ gath’ring night 
That is falling sure and swift, 
1 watch the foam-crests oom white 
And the tangled weeds that drift— 
That driftand hide with th’ rolling tide 
As it sports with Ocean’s gift. 


The white sails gleam on a darkening sea, 
Like the flash of bird’s white plume— 

Is there never a sail spread out for me 
Away in that sbrouding gioom, 

0 love, U love, as I watt tor 
W hile the sad waves sound thy doom? 


O cruel waves! O heedless waves! 
They rolled to my by my! 4 feet; . 
And the dirge they sang in my sad ears rang 
Like a voice that has once been sweet, 
While the night came on and pale moon 
shone 
Through the mist and the drifting sleet. 


But is showed me only a broken spar 
And a form so still and cold, 
And « dear dead face with the wining grace 
And the winning smile of old. 
7 oe * . - 
Yet my clinging arms all vainly greet 
The torm they now enfold. 
O dear lost love, it is thus we meet 
W here oace our love was told! 
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LORD LYNNE’S CHOICE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIGHT,’’ ‘““WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN,’”’ ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER L 


T was a pretty and picturesque scene 
upon which the June sunbeams fell one 
bright Summer morning some few years 
Ago. 

Out upon the lawn of Severnoke Castle 
stood & young girl, just in the first spring- 
tide of youth. There was something in the 
brightness ol ner face that harmonized with 
the beauty of the day. 

_ It was a picture that an artist would have 
Immortalized,—the variety of flowers of 
every color that diversified the green 

of the lawn, and the golden sunbeams that 
‘it up the scene. The centre figure, which 
seemed to concentrate the light and bright- 
hess, was that of the young girl, ‘Florence, 
the oaly child of Lord Wyverne. A plain 
morning dress of white muslin showed to 
advantage the slender girlish figure. The 
rippling golden hair was simply tied with a 
blue ribbon; the lovely half-childish face was 
* poem complete in itself. It was a face 
that changed with every thought—one mo. 
ment gay and bright, in another thoughtful 
and sad. There was a passion and deep 
feeling, and a quaint kind of imperious, 
half-wiltul look that charmed even more 
than the Tegular features or the violet eyes. 

Lady Florence was wilfal. The friends 
who admired most and loved her best ad- 
mitted it. She had been spoiled all her life 
—had known no law, no will, save her own. 
The petted darling of the household, no an- 
éry word, no well merited rebuke, no lec- 
ture, ever fell to the lot of Lord Wyverne’s 
Gaughter. Her very faults were smiled at, 
ss being part of her pretty, wiltul, fascinat- 
ing manner, that no one wished to see 
Eo aged. She was a fair picture—e type of 

aglish beauty, as she stood this summer 
morniag. In her dainty white hands she 


held some pieces of bread with which she 
Was regaling a 


: “You will spoil that bird, Lady Florence; 
at Alege boy too much,”’ said a clear 
OlCe, an 
heard the tm Fiat, girl started as she 
‘Good morning, Mr. ” shid 
Without turing ‘sound. \Writ mp. ied is 
Proud, you must at least own that he 
something to be proud of,”’ 
The young man sat d 
Process of feeding the peacock and 
was 





the became beautiful. There was 
the slightest and prettiest air ot embarrass- 
ment in the young girl's face as his eyes fol- 
lowed her movement, although she 
affected to be quite unaware of bis close ob- 
servation. She revenged herself. however, 
by making little speeches to the birds which 
were intended for him. 

These little symptoms were not unnoted, 
for at the window of the breakfast room, 
which opened upon the lawn, stood Lord 
Wyverne himself, watching, with an r 
and scrutinizing glance, faces of ‘his 
daughter and his guest. 

With one look at Lord Wyverne’s face, 
his history was told. Years of wild disor- 
der, unbridled indulgence in vice and folly, 
had left unmistakable traces. The bent 
figure, the dimmed eyes, the furrowed brow, 
the trembling hands, told their own tale. 
Lord Wyverne was not much above fifty, 

et he was an old man. He was wont to 
t that he had seen more of life in his 
fifty years than other men had in a hundred. 
Most probably that was true. He had spent 
a nobie fortune. When it was all gone, he 
married an heiress, and in the course of a 
few years he spent her fortune also. y 
Wyverne died, the doctors said of heart dis- 
ease, her friends said of despair, leaving an 
only child, Florence. 

Ruined in fortupe, shattered io health, 
saivd and wearied of the world in which he 
could no longer play his favorite part, Lord 
Wyverne gave up his town house and came 
to live upon the estate he had so long ne- 
glected. 

It is not a pleasant picture to gaze upon, 
this ruined spendthrift, this possessor of a 
noble name, the descendant of a noble race, 
who had bartered honor, character, and for 
tune, for mere pleasure. There were times 
when he turned in disgust even from bim- 
self ; and such a moment was the present, 
as he stood watching his daughter's face, 
and trying to understand its expression. 

“It would do, charmingly,’’ he muttered 
to himself. ‘‘She would be Lady Lynne; 
and it would not matter so much that I have 
not a penny to leave her.”’ 

“There 18 papa at the window,”’ cried the 
young girl. ‘‘He is waiting breakfast tor 
us, I suppose. Pray tell him, Mr. Lynne,”’ 
she said, as the young man rose, ‘‘that I will 
be there in three minutes. ‘Try,’’ she 
added, softly, ‘and be more amiable to papa 
than you are to my bird and to me.”’ 

Mr. Lynne looked half bewildered, and 
stood for a moment as though inclined to 
dispute the charge; but she gave him a saucy 
little mutinous smile, that sent him to break- 
fast in an unusual! state of mind. 

Lord Wyverne still stood at the window. 
He did not leave it while bis guest ex 
chap greetings with him. There was a 
wistful look on his worn worldly face. 

‘‘Have I rested well?’ he said, in reply 
to the young man’s inquiries. ‘‘Yes, as 
well as fom do with the remembrance of a 
life time of folly strong upon me. I do not 
like my nights, Philip. In the day-time I 
can disperse my ghosts,—the ghosts of lost 
years; but in the night they draw round me, 
and do not let me rest. I have been think- 
ing as I stood here that perhaps it is not too 
late to begin even now to do some- 
thing better. Do you know what would 
happen to Florence ifI weretodie?’ 

PN,” replied Mr. Lynne, looking at bim 
with surprise. é’ 

“Why, she would be left penniless,”’ said 
his lordship—‘‘poorer than even the age 
housemaid in the kitchen,—iiterally and 
truly penniless. I bave got through every 
farthing of her mother’s fortune. I have 
lost five thousand pounds in one 
night’s play. There is nothing left now 
but the entailed estate; and Floy, 
child, will receive no benefit from that. 
ought to have saved money for her,’’ he 
added, despondingly. 

“It is a strange position for her to be 

in,’’ said Philip Lynne, gravely. 

“You would say so if you knew how she 
has been reared—like some queen regnant, 
said Lord Wyverne. ‘She bas been mis- 
tress of Severnoke ever since she was old 
enough to walk; and there are few places 
in England to compare wit. Just ix 
being penniless after reigning here! 





‘Tt will not be so bad as you think,’’ said 
Philip, anxious to console him. ‘There will 
be some provision tound for her.”’ 

*T tell you if I died to-morrow she would 
not have sixrence,’’ said his lordship. ‘‘I 
Jooked my affairs in the face yesterday, the 
first time for many years, and if anything 
happens to me, Lady Florence W 
will be neither more nor less than a beg- 


“But she has friends,” interrupted Mr. 


ne. 

‘‘What are they worth ?’’ said Lord Wy- 
verne, with a sneer. ‘I know the world. 
Of all those who have flattered and sought 
her now, how many do you think will even 
remember her name after I am gone ?"’ 

‘I for one,”’ began Philip, w mi: % 
have long wished to say——’”’ 

“A telegram. my lord,’’ interrupted « 
footman, who entered the room hurriedly, 
and presented Lord Wyverne with one of 
those unmistakable folded papers, always 
the harbingers of sorrow or joy. 

“It is not for me,”’ said Lord Wyverne, 
looking at it. “It is for you, Mr. Lynne,— 
no news I hope.” 

‘‘My uncle is ill—dying,’’ said the young 
man. ‘I must goat once. How can l get 
from here to Lynnewolde ?’’ 

‘Drive to the station and take the train 
to Bathurst, —that's the quickest way.’’ said 
Lord Wyverne. ‘He has got been ill long, 
has he ?”’ 

“I have not heard from him for some 
months,’’ replied Mr. Lynne, who had 
grown pale, and looked half bewildered. 
‘The telegram is from my cousin, Inez 
Lynne. It says, “Lord Lynne is ill—dy. 
ing, we fear. He wishes to see you. Come 
at once.’ ”’ 

“How did they know where to find 
you ?’ asked Lord Wyverne. 

‘‘T wrote to my uncle three days ago,’’ re- 
plied Philip, and Lord Wyverne noted the 
warm color that flushed his face. 

“What a solemn counci]! I never saw 
the owls in committee. but even they could 
not look wiser,’’ said Florence, whose bright 
face smiled in at them from the window. 
“Pray, de be like ordinary mortals,’’ she 
continued. ‘‘How can I make tea or coffee 
for gentlemen who look as though the world 
depended on their next word ?"’ 

“Hush, Floy,”’ said Lord Wyverne. 
‘Mr. Lynne has bad news. Lord Lynne is 
ill.’’ 

‘IT am so sorry,’’ said Florence, as ber 
face changed. ‘Pray forgive me, Mr. 
Lynne. I never dreamed there was any- 


thing serious. What can wedo?’ 
‘‘Nothing at present,’’ said Lord Wy- 
verne. “Give Mr. Lynne a cup of tea, 


while I order the carriage. I will go down 
to the station with you myself,’’ he added, 
turning to Philip, and then he left them 
alone. 

“IT am so grieved, Mr. Lynne,”’ said Flor- 
ence; ‘‘bad news always seems to me doub) 
sorrowful, coming on such a bright, beauti- 
ful day as this. Half an hourago, while we 
were so careless and happy out in the gar- 
den there, how little we thought what was 
coming for you!”’ 

She held out the cup of tea, and Philip 
drank it hastily; he could not eat, and she 
watched him wistfully as he pushed the 
plate away. 

“Are you very grieved ?”’ she asked, sud- 
denly. 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘T should esteem 
Lord Lynne very much. I should grieve to 
lose him; and if he dies. al] my life will ve 
so terribly changed! The first trouble is, 
that I have to leave SevernoKe and you.”’ 
**But you will come again ?’’ she said, ea- 


gerly. 

Yes, I shall come again,”’ he replied, 
‘that is, if I can do so.”’ 

Philip finished his tea ia silence, and 
Florence watched him with a wistfu! look 
on her beautiful girlish face. 

“You will be ill before you reach Lynne- 
wolde,’’ she said, ‘‘unless you try to eat 
something. Let me ade you to try.” 
“I would do anything at your request,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘but to eat just now is impossi- 
ble. You do not know—you cannot under- 





stand what theshockistome. My thoughts 
were so full of something so very difier- 


drew near her as he spoke, and held 
out pan bend to say 3 

o never forget pleasant visit, 
Lady Fiorence,"’ he continued. “I have 
been happier than I ever was in all my life 
before. only regret that it ends so 


"Tree was no mistaking the young girl’ 
. 
face; the warm color that mounted ts her 
white brow, the 
drooping eye. If ever s told a 
story it was Florence Wyverne's in 
moment when she turned away lest Philip 
should read too clearly what she cou 
help showin He looked at her with a 
hall-mournful smile. The bright, dainty, 
wilful beauty, whom no one had ever yet 
tamed, shrunk timidly from him. 
‘‘Florence,’’ he resumed, ‘if I——"’ 
The sentence was never finished ; for at that 
moment Lord Wyverne entered the room 
eave saying that the carriage was wait- 


g 
“Good bye,”’ said Philip to the youn 
ert ‘‘my regret at leaving you is | 
~ hope of being allowed to see you soon 
n s* 


= 


If Philip Lynne could but have foreseen 
where and how he would see that beautilul 
young girl next—if she had known how 
many years would pass before her hand 
touc his again—b fore she would see 
his face or hear his voice, she would not 
have parted with him so cheerfully. 

Twice that morning Paoilip Lynne had 
been on the point of proposing for Lady 
Florence,—once to ber father, and once to 
herself ; but each time a sudden and. acci- 
dental interruption prevented the words 
from being spoken that would have hound 
him to her for life. In after years he won- 
dered much what his life would have been 
had he quitted Severnoke Castle as the be- 
trothed husband of Florence Wyverne. 

There was not much time for thought. 
In two minutes after Philip Lynne had said 
good-bye to Lord Wyverne’s daughter he 
was on his way Ww the station. 

It was not until Philip was seated in the 
train that be had time to review at leisure 
the events that had happened, and to specu- 
late upon the future that lay before him. 





CHAPTER IL. 


T was not a very eventful life that Philip 
Lynne reviewed on that summer mourning 
as he travelled from Severnoke to Bath- 
urst,—a calm, bappy lile of twenty years’ 

duration, neither brightened by vivid sunshine 
nor darkened by vivient storms. His home 
had been a peaceful one—no dark, duil care 
brooded over it; but he remembered how his 
parents had struggled to keep up appear- 
ance, and t© maintain the dignity of their 
name and race. 

His father was the youngest and only sur- 
viving brother of Lord Lynae. He was not 
@ wealtby man. He had but « younger 
brother's portion, and that was not a large 
one. He married a lady who, well-born 
and beautiful, had no fortune; and their 
union proved a very happy one, although 
they had been obliged to economize and deny 
themselves sometimes even the comlor of 
lite in order that they might live as became 
the Lord Lynne of Lynnewolde. 

There are not many cider families in 
England than the Lyunes. In the earliest 
hiswry of the kingdom they figured largely 
in nearly every reign. Ove of the bravest 
i who served that brave king, Edward 
the First, was Hubert Lynne of the Wolde, 
as their house was then called. Stephen 
Lynne fought with the Black Prince, and 
added fresh laurels to his name. Henry the 
Filth bad no braver or better soldier than 
Bertrand the Strong, Lord of Lynne. In 
the Wars of the Tioses they fought and dis- 
tinguished themselves. A Lynne helped to 
win the battle of Busworth Field. At the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold a Lynne was 
amongst the handsomest and most gallant 
knights. The great maiden Queen visied 
Lynnewolde, where she received the homage 
of the then Lord Lynne. When Charies 
the First came from his prison cell to the 





ecaflold, 2 Lynne stood near his royal mas- 
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ter, and would gladly have died in his place. 
When the “Merrie Monarch’’ was we 

to his throne, none received him more joy- 
poe A pete a LF who ex. 
pended nearly ell his wealth in the service 
ot his debonnaire sovercign. 

But from that time the glory of the 
Lynnes faded. Whether they were fully 
im poverished the immense sums 
rated by of Lynne, for the 
benefit of his royal master, or wheiber their 
zeal died with the Stuarts, none can say; 
but from the reign of Charles the Second 
there is no more mention of them, —at least 
in public history. In the private annals of 
the family there is a record of each Lord 
Lynne who lived and died at Lynnewolde. 

The present Lord Lynne had succeeded 
to the title when very young. His father 
had been a wild, reckless man; and the once 
great wealth of the family had nearly all 
vanished when Stephen Lynne took posses 
sion of the estate. Nothing, in fact, re- 
mained of their once large possessions, ex 
cept Lynnewolde. He married twice. His 
first wile was a beautiful Spanish lady, who 
was never seen in his stately English home. 
Her it was in the picture gallery; but 
she had not lived to shine as she would have 
done, fairest among the peeresses of England. 
She died in Spain one year after her mar- 
riage, leaving one little girl an infant a few 


days old. 
Btephen, Lord Lynne, married again, — 
not a beauty this time, but a gentle English 
irl, one of the wealthiest heiresses of the 
She also bad one daughter; but a son, 
the wish of Lord Lynne’s heart, was not 
giventohim. Lady Lynne loved her hus- 
band; she was very happy; and at her death 
left the whole of her large fortune to him, 
giving him the power to do what he would 
with it. 

Lynnewolde had been restored to more 
than its ancient grandeur, and Lord Lynne 
was known to be a wealthy nobleman; atill 
many people wondered how it would be 
with the heir of the Lynnes. The title he 
must have —Lynnewolde too, for it was en 
tailed; but a title and a large house are not 
sufficient fora man to live upon; and many 
wondered whether Philip would inherit bis 
uncle's money as well as his name. 

Perhaps some such thoughts crossed the 
young heir's mind even now as he drew 
near Lynnewolde. Philip knew well what 
the want of money was. When his father 
died, he heard his mother say in the midst 
of her griet that anxiety had shortened his 
life; he had known no other care than want 
of money, want of means sufficient for keep 
ing up the position he thought himself en 
titled to. His life had been a struggle, and 
when his son gazed upon his dead face and 
heard his mother’s words, it was no wonder 
that a strong conviction of the need and 
value of money crept into his heart. He 
tried not to think of that now, but to remem 
ber the errand he was upon, the dying man 
who wished to see him, and the two fair 
young daughters who would be left orphans 
if the worst happened and his uncle died. 
He remembered the last time he was at 
Lynnewolde,—Lord Lynne was well and 
healthy then, and his cousin Agatha had 
talked to him of nothing else but her sister 
Inez, that half Spanish sister who had never 
seen her English home. She was expected 
there daily, and Philip felt some curiosity 
as to what she would be like. If she were 
one half as beautiful as her mother, he knew 
she would create a sensation, even in a 
country where beautiful faces are not 
rare. He had never seen her, this strange 
cousin, this Inez Lynne who had telegraphed 
for him. 

Then his thoughts flew back to Florence 
Wyverne, whom twice that morning he had 
been on the point of asking to be his wife. 

Bathurst was reached at Jast, and there 
Philip found the carriage waiting to take 
him to Lynnewolde. 

‘How is Lord Lynne ?"’ he asked of the 
footman, who helped to find bis luggage, 
and seemed anxious to hurry him away as 
soon a8 possible. 

*‘He was no better when I left, sir,’’ said 
the man. ‘‘Miss Lynne begged you would 
make al] possible speed, for my lord has been 


asking for you all day.”’ 
did they not send for me sooner ?”’ 
he inquired. 


“My lord was as well as you, sir, on 
Tuesday morning,’’ replied the servant. 
‘He was taken i)] on Tuesday night with a 
kiod of fit, and he has never spoken since 
except to ask for you; and then Miss Lynne 
telegraphed atonce It is Thursday to day; 
he has been i]! three days.”’ 

“And he is in danger?’ asked Philip 

‘When I left home, sir,"’ said the man, 
‘Miss Lynne told me to return as quickly as 
I could, for it was life or death."’ 

It was not a very long drive from Bath- 
urst to Lynnewolde. The coachman did 
not spare his horses, and in less time than 
he thought it possible, Philip saw the dark 
masses of wood that surround the house. 

Lynnewolde has undergone so many al 
terations and improvements that no trace of 
the old house exists. It is now a siately, 
— yy mansion, with turrets and gable 
e and aes og ons bie k = 
pleasance, en, lawn, an e. e 
stately treee’ that surround it are noted for 
their age and beauty; that grand old cedar 
the midst of the lawn is said to be the 
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finest in England, aud Lord Lynne was 
prouder of it than of all Lynnewcide. 

The ca drove —e Ay the long 
avenue of ut trees, hall door 


was flung wide open when Philip alighted, 
and the old butler, together with some of 
the other servants, stood ready to receive 


him. 
**How is he f’’ cried Philip eagerly. “(How 
is Lord Yr” . 

“He is dead, my lord,"’ was the grave re- 
ply. ‘‘He died half an nour ago.”’ 

While he lived, Philip could never de- 
scribe the sensation, the im those 
few words made upon him. He had known 
for many years that at some future time be 
should be Lord Lynne, but it bad always 
seemed to him a remote contingency; be had 
not built u it. He had never attempted 
to realize the time when Lynnewolde would 
be his, and he should be Lord Lynne. It 
came to bim now with a sudden shock that 
seemed to divide him at once from his past 
lite, and open a wonderiul future w bim. 
Like one in a dream, he followed the man, 
who showed him to bis room. 

“I wish to be alone for a short time,’” he 
said, ‘‘and then I will see Miss Lynne.” 

He felt 1t needful that be should be alone. 
He wanted to realize his position—to feel at 
home in it, before the scrutinizing eyes of 
the world were upon him. 

Only three hours ago he was poor, com. 

ratively obscure, and was beginning to 
rom himeelf in a pleasant love dream. It 
was only three hours since he stood with 
Florence Wyverne, trying to read the se 
cret of her blushing face and shy, sweet 
eyes. Yet it seemed to him that he had 
lived a lite since then. He was in a new 
world. 

They were notall light! or selfish thoughts 
that passed through his mind. He resolved 
not to live in vain, but to use the position, 
the influence, and the rank that would be 
his to good purpose. 

When that hour was over he rang the 
bell, and asked the servant who answered 
it to show him to the room where Lord 
Lynne lay. Then he knelt 7 the side of 
that silent figure, for whom all the glories 
of the world were over. He was not 
ashamed to pray that when he too came to 
die, he might not have lived in vain. 

In the simplicity of his brave and noble 
heart Philip, now Lord Lynne, made high 
resolves; and in the darkest hours of his life 
he did not forget them. Then he went to 
the drawing-room and asked to see Mies 
Lynne and Mies Agatha; but they begged 
him to excuse them. Miss Lynne was not 
well, and Miss Agatha was with her. They 
hoped that for the next few days he would 
excuse them trom leaving their own apart 
ments. 

“Ot course,’’ he thought—‘‘quite right. I 
was foolish to think they could see me, and 
talk as if nothing had happened.”’ 

Although he did not see his cousins, 
Philip did not allow them to forget hia pres. 
ence; and Miss Lynne's little page declared 
he was tired of carrying Lord Lynne’s mes- 
sages,—now it was a bouquet of the most 
magnificent flowers: then some very rare 
fruit, or a book he thought would interest 
them; thus not an hour in the day passed 
without some communication between the 
cousins. 

Taney were busy days, too; for Mr Greg 
son, the family solicitor, was in the house, 
and all the arrangements for the funeral de- 
volved upon him and Philip, so that he had 
but little time to think ot his new position, 
or to realize it during the four days that 
elapsed bet ween the old lord's death and his 
burial, which was arranged to take place 
on Monday; and the -will was to be read 
immediately afterwards. 

It was a dull, rainy day, and dreary 
enough the long black procession, winding 
among the trees in the park. 

It was over at last; Stephen, Lord Lynne, 
was laid by his father; the vault was closed; 
the mourners returned home; the blinds that 
had been kept closed were thrown open, 
and the light of day once more found its way 
into the sumptuous apartments of Lynne- 
wolde. 

The will was to be read in the library. 
Lord Lynne, Sir Harry Leigh, (the late 
jord's dearest friend.) Mr. Gregson, with 
hie clerk and another solicitor, were pres- 
ent. The two young ladies had both de. 
clined to appear, they requested Mr. Greg. 
son to wait upon them afterwards; and he, 
who knew the terms of the will, thought 
it quite as well they did so. 

A bright fire burned in the grate; the li- 
brary, « large and very handsome room, 
looked doubly cosy and inviting when, 
through the Com windows, was seen the 
dull leaden sky, the dripping trees, and the 
incessant falling rain. 

“TI shall not detain you long, gentlemen,”’ 
said Mr. Gregson, as his listeners grouped 
themselves round him. ‘‘i know the will 
is not a very complicated one, for I drew it 
up myself.’ 

Not very complicated certainly, but very 
strange. Philip, Lord Lynne,had wondered 
at times ahout bis uncle's money; he had 
wondered whether he should haveany sbare 
of it, but he never for a moment dreamed of 
anything so strange as the bequest he 
now heard. After some few legacies and 





ae 2. a Ae Oe Gregson 











“To my , Philip Lynne, who suc. 
ceeds me, and who by right of entail in- 
herits Lynnewolde, I give and beq=eath the 
exact balf of my fortune, the sum of two 
hundred thousand pounds, on one condition, 
which is, that within the next two years he 
sball marry one of my daughters, Inez or 
Agatha Lynne. To my daughters I leave 
the sum of one hundred thousand pounds 
each. 

“If my nephew does not comply with this 
condition, I leave to my daughters the sum 
of two hundred thousand pounds each, the 
whole of the fortune I received from my 
late wife being thus equally divided between 
them.’’ 

Four executors were appointed, and with 
the usual formalities the wil! closed. 

“A very just and equitable will,’’ re- 
marked Sir Harry Leigh, as Mr. Gregson 
folded up the parchments; ‘‘this condition, 
to my mind, being a remarkably pleasant 
one, 

Lord Lynne made no remark. Of all pos- 
sible contingencies, be had least expected 
this. He had thought it very probable that 
his uncle might not leave him any money at 
all but that this enormous sum should be his 
on 80 strange a condition bewildered him. 
To his honor be it recorded, that he did not 
make up his mind then and there that the 
money should be his. More than that, if he 
had spoken those few words which he in- 
tended to speak to Florence Wyverne, he 
would have at once made known his en- 
gagement, and there would have been no 
further question about the money. But he 
had not done so; he was a free man; and 
several times during the last few days it had 
crossed his mind that he bad been too hasty 
in thinking be loved Lord Wyverne’s daugh- 
ter She was gifted with a strange, winning 
beauty; ber charming, half wilful, half- 
childish manner had fascinated him. Had 
he remained with her much longer he would 
have asked her to be his wife. But when 
the charm was at its height, he was separ- 
ated from her; and when he came to reflect 
upon the last few days, he was surprised 
and halfshocked to find how small was 
the share she had in his thoughts and 
plans. 

The solicitor bade him ‘good morn- 
ing;’’ Sir Henry Leigh, and the others who 
had assembled to hear the reading of the 
will, left him; and Lord Lynne sat alone by 
the fire in the large library, thinking very 
anxiously of the future that lay before him. 





CHAPTER III. 


VERY tamily has its skeleton, its 
{ strange incidents, its romantic story, 
its secrets that the world faintly 

4 guesses but never knows The 
Lynnes of Lynnewolde had a romance, 
but it had not been hidden,—it had been 
partly forgotten; that romance was the mar- 
riage of Stephen, Lord Lynne, to the beau- 
tiful Andalusian whose life had ended so 
suddenly. Noone knew much a)hout it; the 
English papers had announced it; but no 
one ever saw the fair and ill fated Lady 
Lynne. The only thing known of her was 
that she was the daughter of a widow lady 
who was inconsolable at her death, and 
who begged from Lord Lynne _ permis 
sion to keep the little child. He gladly 
consented; some said, because he did not 
like to see the little Inez, as she reminded 
him of his lost wife; be that as it may, cer- 
tain it was that he made. no eflurt to see 
her. An English governess was provided 
for her, so that she was brought up uot only 
with a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, but also of English polite litera- 
ture. A sum of money was paid annually 
to the Senora Monteleone, and twice every 
year the father received a letter giving him 
all details of the child's health and progress 
He was satisfied to have things as they were: 
he knew the child was well, and happier 
than she would be in his house, where 
another Lady Lynne lived and ruled. He 
had formed fresh ties, and that one early ro 
mance of his life was nearly forgotten. But 
there were times when the remembrance of 
sunny Spain, her myrtles, orange groves, 
and olives, her dark eyed daughters and 
chivalrous sons, came upon him,—that one 
year of wedded life when the warm love, the 
deep devotion, the almost adoration of the 
beautiful Spaniard had been hisown. His 
English wife's calm, quiet affection paled 
belore it; there was no romance about that 
gentle lady, whose vast wealth had been so 
great an acquisition w the Lynnes of Lynne- 
wolde. * 

Lord Lynne looked back upon that past as 
upon a beautiful poem that he had read in 
his early youtb, He shrank selfishly from 
inflicting pain upon himselt. He knew, for 
they had told him, that his daughter resem- 
bled her lost mother. She had the same 
passionate, beautiful face; the same 
wondrous southern eyes and hair. He 
did not wish to be obliged to suffer the 
old pain of that loss over again. So he 
allowed his eldest child to grow up in a for- 
eign land, under another's care. Ip his own 
heart he wished that she would marry and 
settle there. He intended to endow her 
most pay mad Novy Fog My there came a 
message from that far-off home, saying that 
the Senora Monteleone was dying, : Inez 
must be sent for. Then Lord. Lynne sent a 





trustworthy agent to bring his unknown 
daughter home. ; 
and his ger 
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Yet, what made her the most won 

was the passion and genius that seemed to 
emanate from her. Every one who saw her 
felt instinctively that she was capable of 
great things—either great evil or 

good. There was no mediocrity in 
Lynne. 

When once the old Lord had recovered 
from the first effect of seeing her, he could 
never rest out of her sight. e did all that 
was possible in order to atone for his indif- 
ference and neglect. He lavished jewels and 
money upon her; and when he made the 
curious will, that some people thought an 
just one, he secretly hoped that his beautiful 
Inez would be Lady Lynne. 

“she is so dazzling, 80 new, so piquant, 
so unlike other girls,’’ he thought, ‘that 
Philip will be sure to fall in love with her, 
and then my darling will be mistress of 
Lynnewolde.”’ 4 


Inez, on her part, did not evince any very 
great affection either for her father or sister. 
Her heart was sore from her long neglect; 
she could not forget all at once that for many 
a long year she had been kept away from her 
righ'ful home, deprived of her share in the 
grandeur and magnificence of the Lynnes. 
She had not even been known by her right 
ful name. No one had ever called her Inez 
Lynne. In her grandmother's house she had 
always been addressed as the Senorita Mon- 
teleone. When she thought over these things 
Inez did not feel any great affection for the 
father who bad neglected her, or the sister 
who had taken her place. She was quiet 
and passive, rarely making any remark, 
when Lord Lynne caressed her and loaded 
her with presents; her beautiful, passionate 
face never lighted up for him as it could light 
up for one she loved. 

When Agatha Lynne grew more accus- 
tomed to the presence of her sister she won- 
dered much why she made no mention of 
that past life. She never alluded to her 
home in Andalusia. She never talked of 
love and lovers as young girls do; she had 
no story to tell of sweet words whispered 
under the shade of the myrtle; no story, 
no love secrets; and yet she was as beauti- 
tul as an houri, and only twenty-two. 

Agatha had related all her life's history; 
it was not an eventful one. She had had 
lovers, but none that she cared much for. 
She liked Philip Lynne best in the world, 
next to her father. She blushed as she told 
how Allan Leigh, Sir Henry Leigh’s son, 
had sept her a valentine, and Captain Hope 
had written some verses to her. All these 
little secrets, sweet, simple Agatha had con- 
fided to her sister; but there was no confi- 
dence given in return. Inez listened with a 
far-off dreamy look in her beautiful face, 
but she said no word of herself. She had 
nothing to tell in return. 

“Did no one ever love you, inez?’’ asked 
her sister, gazing at herin wonder. ‘‘You 
are 8o beautiful, i should have thought you 
would have many lovers.’’ 

‘The fairy prince will come some day,” 
said [nez, half impatiently. ‘‘Loveand lov- 
ers have no great attraction for me.”’ 

Then again simple, sweet Agatha won 
dered. So beautiful, so young, and not even 
to care about love—never to have had 4 
lover. She could not help thinking that 
there was something incomprehensible in 
this mystery. Twenty-two and never to 
have bad a lover! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Way Porss CHanGck THEIR NAMES — 
It is a fact generally known that monks and 
nuneon assuming their vows, and popes on 
ascending the pontifical throne, usually 
change their names. The reason of this 
change in the case ot the pope is a_ belief 
that unless this is done the new pontiff will 
not live long. The custom has prevail 
since it was inaugurated in 956 by Octavian 
Conti. who assumed the name and title of 
John XII. Julius Medici would have made 
a breach had he been permitted, but his 
friends prevailed upon him to take the name 
of Clement, he being the seventh pope [0 
bear that name. Thirty-two years later, in 
1755, Marcelius Servius was elected, 4D 
insisted upon retaining his own name. A* 
Marcelius II., therefore, he ascended tbe 
throne on the 9th of April. He was a youn 
man and in robust health, and yet he liv 
but twenty-one days after his elevation. 
Since that time no pope has ventured to of- 
fend against the tradition. 


Although Popes do not dance, Cardinsls 
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Then sobbing sank again to rest. 
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But raindrops banging on the bough, 
Sole token of the passing shower. 


dred dancing in the sun, 
* hundred more i — 
Each falling, ng. one 
To sink forgotten in the ground. 


Pure pearls that tranquil shine, and then 
Are stirred and shaken by the breeze ; 

Methinks the troublous lives of men 
May well be likened uato these. 


Ah, little drops of trembling mould, 
Brief lives, to death eo swift a prey; 
W bich first shall quit {te slender 1 
W hich soonest perish—who can say 


The Shabby Gentleman. 


BY A. D. 











strous seedy young man, enveloped in 

the shabbiest possible surtout that had 

at one time been snuff-color, was 
now of some invisible hue from the infiu- 
ence of atmospheric changes, ‘‘the great 
question, Bill, is—have you any money 
about your clothes?”’ 

The individual appealed to was much 
overgrown with hair, ce nape and sal- 
low, and. if possible, more shabbily attired 
than his friend. In reply to the question, 
he felt conscientiously in all his 
and then shook his bead mournfully. 

The individuals alluded to were seated in 
a dingy apartment, and an easel, a few can- 
vasses, scattered tubes of psint and brushes 
a dusty curtain closing the lower half of an 
unwashed window showed it to be an 
artist's studio. The young men sat cower- 
ing over an air-tight stove, that emitted very 
litle warmth. Neither of them could have 
been more than twenty two, but in their 
dim eyes the fire of youth had burned out, 
and their cheeks were wan and hollow. 

‘How did you raise the fire?’’ asked Bill, 
moodily. 

“My dear boy,”’ said Wilford Stanley, 
confidentially, ‘it occurred to me that pic- 
ture frames—stretchere—being made of 
seasoned wood would undoubtedly burn 
well in an air-tight stove. The warmth you 
now experience arises from the consump. 
tion of two 36 by 24's.”’ 

“Well, I've dined to-day, thank Heaven!"’ 
said Bill 

“Fortunate mortal!’’ 

“Yes—by invitation of a friend,’’ said 
Bill. ‘A great dinner—baked beans in 
sufficient quantity, and bread ad libitum. 
But somethtng must be done for you—you 
can't starve.”’ 

“It seems possible,’’ said Stanley, coolly. 

‘‘Is there nothing you can spout?’ asked 
Bill, looking round the room. - 

“Everything of the slightest value has 
been absorbed by ‘my uncle.’ He has my 
watch and wardrobe—everything worth a 
rap.’”’ ° 

‘‘And what wil] you do?’’ 

“‘My dear boy,”’ said Stanley, ‘‘have you 
never observed in Merrimac street, a nar- 
row-fronted two-story brick house? There 
hangs a banner on the outward wall—the 
ensign of another uncle of ourr—-Uncle 
Sam. ’Tis a recruiting office. There are 
forged the thunderbolts of war the Ameri. 
can eagle launches on the foe. From that 
establishment emerge daily two dismounted 
dragoons—perfect pictures of martial grace 
and magnificence. . 

“And you think of enlisting?’ 

‘Seriously, Bill, yes. But I begin to be- 
lieve I have beea an ass.”’ 

‘“‘And I another.’’ 

“Not so—you have talents, Bill, which, 
I do not possess. You paint well—you are 
an artist. Youare under a cloud at present 
—but as surely as the sun shines, patronage 
will flow in upon you 

‘Why, then, do you talk of abandoning 
the profession, while you counsel me to 
stick to it.’”’ 

‘Because my efforts are not marked by 
that excellence which is indispensable to 
secure patronage. When a boy I was fond 
of pictures, and my careless schoolboy 
drawings, injuciciously praised, made me 
think myself a second Michael Angelo. 
My father had a sound judgment and for- 

e my wasting my time in a pursuit which 
he knew could only lead to disappointment, 
and my poor mother, a short time before 
her death, injudiciously bestowed upon me 
without the knowledge of my father, a few 
hundred dollars of her own. With this 
sum I ran away from home—went to Paris, 
to study art. There I met you, Bill, and 
the rest of my story—my attempts—my 
failures—my rapid decadence, are familiar 
to you. You know, too, the history of my 
falling in love with our fair country women 
—Miss Winsom; our recent meetings, etc. 
You know, too, that when I reflected on 
my conduct, I bitterly reproached myself 
with having ep her affections. Find. 


Tz great question, Bill,’’ said a mon 
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of my coats and 





“‘Why don't you wait and present your- 
self to the lady in the ‘genteel’ clothing 
yes peeps wis of Uncle Sam? There 
would be something pathetic in the brogans 
and light blue jacket of an infantry soldier.”’ 

‘A truce to raillery,’’ said Stanley. 

“But what has become of your father?”’ 

“I know not. Oa my return from Europe 
I sought him. But he had sold all his 
erty and disappeared mysteriously. Poor 
Gear father! I have wrung his heart so. I 
know not whether he could ever forgive 
ne ’ 


As he spoke these words Stanley arose, 
and donned a deplorable beaver. 

**‘Whither now?”’ asked Bill. . 

“I have just thought of something. I 
can'tstarve. I am g toa certain hotel. 
I painted them a sirloin and a game. piece— 
and fared sump'uously off the pictures for 
two months. They are nothing—but Sam, 
one of the waiters, isa patron of mine. | 
pointes his portrait, and though it didn't 
ook the least in the world like him, he was 
perfectly satisfied. I know he wont refuse 
mea dinner when he knows I'm starving.’’ 

To the hotel, then, went our shabby gentle 
man. The rush was over and there were 
only three or four persons in the dinip 
room. Stanley took the waiter odido—nade 
an arrangement with him—sat down and 
ate a comfortable dinner. When he rose, 
the waiter presented him with a cigar. 

Stanley thanked him and went into the 
smoking room. As he smoked his cigar, he 
revolved the means of replenishing his 
wardrobe so as to be able to present himself 
to Miss Winsom. Not a ray of inspiration 
was suggested, and tossing the end of the 
cigar in the grate, he rose with a sigh to re- 
turn to his desolate studio. At this juncture 
unluckily, his eye fell on a handsome blue 
cloak that Jay upon a chair. 

‘The very thing [ want?’’ said he. ‘‘O, 
if the owner only would lend me this for 
half an hour. hat if I should get Sam to 
introduce me and make the request? Pshae! 
the idea is preposterous. What if I should 
borrow 1tl—nobody sees me. Perbaps I 
could get back before the owner missed it. 
And I could leave my surtout io its place 
and pretend I took it by mistake! Umphb! a 
very likely mistake anybow temptation stares 
me in the face and I can’t resist it. Here 
oes,”” 

With these words our poor artist slippe i 
oft his faded shabby surtout, and throwing 
the fashionable cloak about his shoulders, 
darted out of the hotel. But he had been 
wajched. A fiery-faced old gentleman 
entered the smoking room. 

“The scoundrel!’ be exclaimed, ‘I'll 
overhaul him and make him pay for this 
impudence. But it’s cold as Nova Zembla. 
I dare not give chase to bim without an 
overcoat, and so, as he took mine, I'l] e’en 
take his.’’ 

These incidents passed as quick as 
thought. In another moment, the s'ranger, 
almost disguised in the shabby snuff. colored 
surtout, was on the trail of our unfortunate 
friend. 

Not long previous to this, the father of 
Miss Winsom, our hero's ‘‘lady Jove’’ was 
about leaving his house at Cambridgeport 
to come over tothe city. Before doing so 
he summoned to his presence. a newly en- 
gaged man servant, Mr. Thaddy Mslony. 

‘Pat,’’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘l'm going 
over to the city, so I don't mind telling you 
that there’s a miserable shabby genteel dog 
hanging round my daugh'er, andI shouldnt 
wonder if he came sneaking to my house 
during my absence. I've seen the fellow 
once or twice lately prowling about the 
neighborhood. Now don't you let him in 
on any account—do you hear?’’ 

“Sure I do, your honor. But be what 
token will I know the blackguard?”’ 

“He wears a shabby, faded snuft-colored 
surtout.”’ J 
‘‘All right. Lave all to me, your honor. 

The first knock at the door, after Mr. 
Winsom 8 departure, was given by our friend 
Stanley. Mr. Malony rigidly scrutinized 
his dress, but the blue cloak dazzled him. 

“Js Miss Winsom at home?” 

‘T'll ask herself that same,” replied the 

as he retired: . 
- your honor,” said the man, re 
turning, ‘‘the misthress says she is at home 
and will your honor be plazed to walk into 

wipg-room?’ 
2 = hows the visitor into the draw- 
ing room, Mr. Malony returned to mouut 
guard over the street door. He bad no souner 
reached the entry than & thundering koock 
resounded through the house, and darting 
out of the door, Mr. Malony perceived upon 
the step, a red faced man in the identica) 
shabby brown surtout his master had warned 





j inst. 
ae What ll ye be wantin,’ wid yourdieihrac- 
tin’ noise?’’ asked the footman. 





wid a beautiful in the il- 
ligantest las cake Be se think she'd 
Ratoln Sasi to ep: yen, ye ould beggar. 
man ?’’ 

‘Stand aside!" roared the red faced old 
gentieman. 

“Off wid yel’’ shouted the Irishman. 

The choleric visitor suddenly seized his 
antagonist and sent him —— down the 


changed as they gazed on each other. 

“Wilford!”’ 

Father!" ‘ 

And they rushed into each other's arms. 

The old gentieman explained how he had 

ust returned from a commercial visit to the 

est Indies where he bad prospered pro- 
digiously, and was in search of his foolish, 
wayward, but beloved » while Willord 
recounted bis mad-cap adventures, and his 
sad experience. 

Mr. Winsem brought back by Thaddy to 
wreak vengeance on the intruder, was in. 
formed of what had happened, and ended 
by bestowing his daugbter’s hand upon 
Sianley. The latter ascended at a bound 
from the depths of misery and shabby gen- 
tility to the heights of joy and juxery, and 
the gentleman named Bill shared in his 

fortune, being commissioned by old 
tanley to paint a couple of pictures at fab 
ulous prices, commencing witha portrait of 
the bride. 





RUBIES, 


HE ruby is so called from the redners 
-which commonly characterizes this ex 
quisite gem. Like the sapphire and 
the Oriental topsz, it belongs to the 
ciass of styled corundum, the members of 
which are alike in composition, though dif- 
ferent in color and in quality. Tne true 
ruby, orred sapphire, is said to be the most 
valuable gem. whenof large size, good 
color and free from fault, so that it exceeds 
even the diamond in value. It is harder 
than any other known substance except 
the diamond, which alone among precious 
stones it will not cut. It is susceptible of 
electricity by friction, and retains it for 
some hours; it also possesses double refrac- 
tion ina slight degree. Occasionally, spe 
cimens are asteriated asin case of what is 
known as star sapphires. Though it cannot 
be fused by itself, in combination with a flux 
it may be melied intoa clear glass. lis 
colors is carmine, cochineal, or pigeon's 
blood, and rosebud, often with a play of 
violet. 

The finest rubies are found in Ava, Siam 
and Pegu; others are found in India, Ceylon, 
Brazil, Australia, Borneo, Sumatra and 
some plices on the continent of Europe. 
The Burmese mines bave long been famous; 
the working of them is a royal monopoly, 
and the king bas, among other titles, that 
ot Lord of the Rubies. The Brazilian ruby 
ia declared to bea pink topaz, inferior to 
the true ruby, yellow inits natural state 
and colored artificially. It ‘is, unfortu- 
tunately, beyond the power of ordinary cha. 
sers to pronounce any Critical opinion upon 
rubies, except as regards their appearance, 
size and color, the best being that known as 
pigeon's blood, which isa pure, deep, rich 
red, quite free from blue or yellow. 

The rare occurrence of the desired vivid 
pigeon’s blood color ina ruby ot any size 
causes the price to increase inan even 
greater proportion thanthe diamond. For 
stones of the finest quality it supplies the 
following valuations: One carat is worth #70 
to $100; one and a half #125 to 175; two $350 
to $400; three, #1000 to #1250; four, $2000 to 
$2500 Under onecarat, the price ranges 
trom #10 to $40 per carat, and over four 
carats what is called a fancy price is com- 
manded. Afterall, perhaps, it may be truly 
said of rubies in genera! that when they ex 
ceed one carat in weight no definite price 
can be given asa guide to the purchaser. 

When a perfect ruby of five carats is 
brought into the market asum several times 
as great as that offered for s diamond of the 
same weight will be bid for it; if it reaches 

seven carats is almost invaluable. 

Yet rubies of much greater size are in 
existence. An Indian prince bad oneof 
near twenty four carats, aid it was bought 
for 156 pounds’ weight of gold. Catherine 
of Russia had in her crowna ruby as large 
as & pigeon’s egg; and there is said to be one 
in Paris which weighed 106) carats. That 
of Catharine appears to be sull in the Rus- 
sian treasury. Others might be mentioned, 
especially that among the French crown 
jewels, which iscut intothe form of adra 
gon with outspread wings. The first speci- 
mens, of course are the monopoly of princes 
and persons with princely fortunes. Even 
these may, nevertheless, be sometimes de- 
ceived, tor weare told thattwolarge stones 
shown as rubies amorg her Majesty's jewels 
at the exhibition 0 1862 are simply spinels, 
and therefore neither rare nor precious. 
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the obligation when the husband presents 
them witha gift The custom however is 
felt to be ridiculous, and is falling into dis- 
use. 

Cucumssrs AND Disnass.— Cacumber- 
tay tet oe ured by the Greeks as a cure 
or headache; it is bound on the forehead 
with a handkerchief. The same 
have also a peculiar superstition that, if a 
piece of the peel of the first cucumber 
eaten is bound round the head of a person, 
he will be free from fever during the whole 
year. 

A “Coo.” Man.—The coolest man if a 
resident of Paris, and he is the hero of 
the following anecdote: A gentleman 
walking with his boy on the banks of the 
Seine, the boy slipped over .the bank in 
the water, and would certainly have been 
drowned but for the coursge of a man who 
was fishing, who Jumped in and saved the 
boy. The fatherthanked him cordially. but 
arked himif he would not add to the obliga. 
tion, as he was already wet through, by 
swimming out for hie son's cap. 

Cuinese Criminats —In China erimi- 
nals flecing from justice not unfreqvently 
seek refuge in a religious life, submitting 
to the branding of their heads and the eub- 
sequent discomforts of cloister existence 
rather than fall into the merciless meshes of 
the law. Sometimes, ton, unsuccessful 
mandarins throw themselves into a monas- 
tery and take the vowa driven to such astep 
by dread of the Imperial frown. It is said 
that the foolish «fficial who, during the war 
of 1841-42 laid atthe footof the throne 
his discovery of the seeret of foreign steam. 
ers, and forthwith produced a vessel with 
two large paddle wheela to he turned by 
coolies inside, is even now languishing in 
one of the numerous monasteries, whither 
he retired afier the failure of his scheme, 
covered with ignominy and shame. 

Dancing.—Muric and dancing, like many 
other of the useful and orpament) arts, are 
generally allowed to have originated with 
the ancient Egyptians. The dances intro- 
duced atthbeir religious ceremonies and fes- 
tivities bore, it istrne, but a slight resemb- 
lance to what is termed dancing in our mod- 
ero acceptation of the word; but that the 
rudiment of the present graceful art sprung 
from those wild extravagances of action, 
and rude half frantic movements, which 
characterized the performances of the old 
Egyptian dancers, tew have ventured to 
deny. Nor, indeed, would these dancers 
appear to have undergone much change 
since the dava of the Pharaohe. The danc- 
ing girls of Egypt today perform much in 
same manneras Herodias’ daughter may he 
presumed to have danced before the royal] 
Herod. 

A Botnine Sprina —A boiling spring has 
been discovered in California. An ingenious 
individual has applied for the water nght, 
and has constructed a clothes wringer, to be 
run by a water wheel at one side of the 
spring, whereit boils over to another of clear 
cold water in which the proprietor has placed 
a sack of indigo. The ranchers of the set- 
tlement resort to the spring to do their wash. 
ing. The clothes are thrown into the wa- 
ter, which hasa whirling motion. and drawn 
in out of sight. In about five minutes they 
come to the surtace, float to the wringer, 
and are run through into the other spring, 
where they are rinsed by passing through 
another wringer. In leas than thirty min- 
utes the washing is done. and the rancher is 
on his way heme rejcicing. Hia bappy 
wife meets him at the door, hangs the 
clothes out to dry, which takes but a short 
time, and the washing is done. 

Gotv Lact.—One of the most singular 
mechanical operations imaginable is the 
making of gold wire for what is known as 
gold lace. The refiner first prepires a solid 
rod of silver about an inch in thickness; he 
heata this rod, applies upon the surfaces 
sheet of gold leaf, burnishes this down— 
and #0 on, until the gold is about one hnon- 
dredih part the thickness of thesilver. The 
rod is then subjected ton train of processes 
which brings it down to the state of fine 
wire, when it is passed through holes in a 
steel plate lessening step by step in diameter. 
The gold never deserts the silver, but ad- 
heres closely toit, and shares al! ita muta- 
tions; it is one hundredth part the thick- 
ness of the silver at the beginning, and it 
maintains thesame ratiotothe end. As to 
the thinness to which the gold cnated rod of 
silver can be brought, the limit depends on 
the delicacy of human skil] It has been 
calculated, however, that the gold actnally 

laced on the very finest silver wire for gold 

ace is not more than one-third of one mil- 
lionth of an inch in thickness; that is, not 
above one tenth the thickness of ordinary 





gold leaf. 
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IN A G4REST. 


BY f. ©. x. 
This reaim f« sacred to the past; 
Within its drowsy shades are treasures rare 
Of dust and dreams; the years are long, since 


Jast 
SOT) eee Soeees eo qreniing 





a low jotsts of the sloping roof 

Moth eaten garments hang. a gloomy row. 

Like tall, fantastic ghosts which stand aloof 
Holding grim converse with the long ago. 


Here in the summer, ata broken pane, 
Seay Ceres come in, and bagz and 


Among the rafters; wind and snow and rain 
All enter, as the seasons are fulfilled . 


The mildewed cheat behind the chimney holds 
Old jetters, stained and nibbied—faintly 


enow 
The faded phrases on the tattered folds, 
Onoe ——d perhaps, or tear-wet—who may 
nowt 


I wonder if the small, sleek mouse that shaped 
His winter nest between those rugged beams 
Was happter that his bed was lined and draped 
With the —— warp and woof of youthful 
dreams 


Why rob these shadows of their sacred trust ? 
Latthe thick eobwebs hide the day once 


more; 
Leave the dead rs to silence and to rust, 
And close n the long-unopened door. 


em 


PENKIVEL; 


The Mystery of St. Eglon. 


CHAPTER XLVIL—[contrnvuEp. } 


ADELINE are you mad?”’ asked Lady 
Crehylle hurriedly ‘All the world 
knows my father was good. Have 

+t you come here merely to rave?’ 

‘‘Hear me, oh, heaven !'’ said Madeline, 
lifting ber arms on high, ‘‘and give me 
strength to bear with her while I speak the 
truth! I bave not come here to utter rav- 
ings, but to tell those terrible facts which 
have loaded my soul with silent ignominy 
and pain. Bit down, Lady Crehylis—you 
will scarce have strength to stand while I 
speak for I have strange things to say.’’ 

Madeline, as she finished, had relapsed 
into her old impassive calm; but Lady Cre- 
hylls, trembling in every limb, sank into a 
chair, and gazed at her enemy with wild 
eyes 
y-But first,’’ continued Madeline, in a 
quiet voice, ‘IT ask if you remember having 
seen a certain Mr. Rathline some two or 
three years ago?’ 

‘IT remember him,’’ answered Lady Cre 
ylls. ‘He was a slanderer—a very bad 
man "’ 

**He may be both, and yet what he told 
you is no slander,’’ returned Madeline. ‘‘1 
senthim to you. I wished you to know 
something of the truth. I thonght it would 
soften your grief for your child.”’ 

‘Soften my grief to have it hinted to me 
that his father was an assassin !"’ exclaimed 
Lady Crehylis angrily. ‘‘Miss Sylvester, I 
will hear no more of this. I do not desire 
to have an interview with you.”’ 

“My name was never Sylvester,’’ said 
Madeline. ‘‘That was a false name given 
me by your father.”’ 

‘‘Who and what are you?’ said Lady 
Crehylls, trembling as she spoke 

“Tam Walter Sherborne's daughter,’’ re- 
plied Madeline, as she stood pale and mourn- 
ful before ber, ‘‘and tor your sake your fa 
ther hunted mine to death; then he hedged 
me round with falsehoods; he bowed down 
my head with dishonor and shame, and 
heaped upon my child heart all the agony of 
@ great crime.’ 

‘But your father was guilty !"’ cried Lady 
Crehylis, with pale lips. ‘‘The concealment 
of your name was a kindness.’’ 

“Do not deceive yoursell,’’ eaid the calm 
voice of Madeline. ‘‘His motive was like 
his deed—vile and cruel. He knew the 
guilty man, and, knowing him, he deliber- 
ately fixed his crime upon my father, and 
deliberately he let him die en, still to 
screen the true criminal, he took me into 
his care, and laid upon my young soul all 
the burden and anguish of this man's sin. 
For twelve years—tor so long did his 
cruelty last—I bore this load, and strove to 
bear it patiently, knowing that a father's 
sin must fall upon his child; and through 
all these twelve years—through all their 
slow, lagging, weary days, which crawled 
by like wounded snakes, he never once re- 
lented. Agatha Crehylis, can you guess 
why your father had no pity to giveto . 
elipe Sherborne f"’ 

**No, no!’ cried Lady Crehylls, shrink- 
ing from ber. ‘‘I can guess nothing. I do 
not believe your words.”’ 

‘You are speaking untruly,’’ said Made 
line, in the same quiet way; ‘‘in every vein 
= fee] that I am uttering the truth. You 

not need words now to tell you that the 
man who slew Mathew Carbis, the man for 
whom my father died, was Geoffrey, Lord 
Crehylis. For nearly three years you have 
brooded over Richard ae . warm, 
doubting, fearing might be true. 
gave this time of suspense; I give you 
also the confirmation of your fears.’’ 








‘The man Rathline never mentioned Ma- 
thew Oarbis,” said Lady Orehyils, lifting 
her white face from her hands, with a mo- 


ment of hope. 

o ~ ba returned Madeline, in the 
same unmoved way; ‘‘bot he told you Lord 
Crehylis had quitted his home to expiate a 
Lady Creh was silent, but Madeline 
saw her shudder from head to foot. 

“Have you suffered in these few last 

years?’ she said, a smile of contemptuous 
pity playing on her lips. ‘You need not 
answer. Ican read the lines upon your 
face; but your sufferings do not equa) mine. 
And remember this always, I un- 
justly. Your father deliberately, for twelve 
years, bowed me down beneath a yoke of 
agony, only to spare you, his idol,a solita 
pang. Never forget that it was for you 
suffered, for I was taught to lie, for you I 
lived in loneliness, quivering at the thought 
of love and friendship. Never forget that 
while this blight and pain passed over me 
you had twelve years’ honer, twelve years’ 
love, twelve years’ peace and happiness. 
Now do understand at last the the cost 
at wh these were purchased for you? 
Can you feel what these twelve years did 
for me?"’ 

At this question, like one fascinated by 
some strange horror, Lady Crehylls fixed 
her eyes on eline’s white face in speech- 
less pain. 

‘‘They blighted me,’’ said Madeline, an- 
swering her look; ‘‘they crushed within my 
soul all faith; they e the universe dark 
to me; fr God's providence they gave me 
man’s injustice, which has cast me down 
beneath the wheels of the Juggernaut; and 
my life now lies maimed and broken.’”’ 

She ceased abruptly, and into the mo- 
mentary silence ensued there broke the 
wild wail of the wind, and the rush of the 
sea on the shore 

“IT too have suffered,” said Lady Cre- 
hylis, softly: ‘‘but shall IT lose my faith be- 
cause of sorrow? Shall I bless God only in 

rosperity? and in grief shall I do what 
Job's wife advised her husband to do, ‘curse 
God and die? God directs the storm and 
the whirlwind as well as the sunshine and 
the shower.”’ . 

‘*You area poor comforter,’’ said Made- 
line, bitterly. “If the hand of Providence 
had directed the ills I have suffered, I would 
not have rebelled; or if I had suffered for 
my own sin, I would not have litted my 
voice in a murmur, but I have been struck by 
the selfish injustice of man. I have been 
made to weep that you might laugh; I 
have been kept lonely that you might have 
friends; I have had love and hope wrenched 
from my beart, that they might crown you 
with happiness; I have n thrust out into 
the wilderness to v~ # and thirst, that 
your soul might be well satisfied with good 

things.’’ 

The inexpressible bitterness and pathos 
of her voice ran through the heart of Aga- 
tha Crehylis. She rose quickly,and throw- 
ing herself down by Madeline's side, she 
suddenly flung her arms around her. 

‘*Madeline,’’ she said, ‘I would suffer 
much with a willing heart to make you 
happy. Do not envy -me the few short 
years of peace my father bought at such a 
cost . ” 

Until these words Madeline endured her 
touch and her speech; but now she burst 
from her, flinging off her clinging hands as 
though they tortured her like fire. 

‘*You have hardened me,”’ she said, dis- 
dainfully. ‘‘How dare you remind me that 
Mr. Lanyon bought your husband for you 
with my father’s life? How dare you tell 
me you had peace, when there was no 
peace? Can you boast to me that the love 
of a feeble, fickle man whose hand was 
stained with blood, made you happy? And 
can you think fora moment I envy such 

happiness?”’ 

‘TI cannot, I will not believe in Geoft- 
rey's guilt!’’ cried his widow, passionately. 
‘*You have not given me the wa ee 

‘The proof is, that he exiled himself at 
my command,’’ said Madeline, in her old 
calm way; “and he died an exile, never 
seeking to see your face again. It was a 
merciful sentence, uttered in the rashness 
and romance of youth; and I grieve for it 
now. If you require further proofs, 
they are here. Ido not see why I need 
spare you longer.”’ 

She took a packet from her bosom, and, 
upfastening it with a st ady hand, she laid 
before Lady Crehylis the letters of her hus- 
band to the beautiful wife of Walter Sher- 
borne, and the letter written that un- 
happy man to Madeline herself. As her 
eyes tell upon the first, Lady Crehylls, with 
sinking heart, recognized the writing and the 
words she had glanced atin her desk. 
She lead the letters through—al! the foolish, 

onate outpouring of a boy’s love—her 
ip trembling, her cheek blanching as she 
ony then, with her hold upon hope break- 

g like a thread she tonk into her shaking 
hand Walter Sherborne’s mournful letter, 
and read it word by word. The rustle of 
ae ape, Oe eS sounded 
throug room ghastly distinct- 
ness; and even the futter of the lace 
upon her quivering arm smote Madeline's 
ear 


ly. 
2 "eatiafied?” fhe said, in a calm, 





cold voice. 








For answer, tha Crehylis gazed into 
ior eo ein stot unutterable despair 
—a look which Madeline gathered in 
greedily, as though rhe from it re- 
assurance for bereelf. 

“If you still feel a doubt,’’ she continued, 
‘send for Michael Polgrain, and question 
him. He saw the blow struck.” 

Lady Crehylis repeated her words like 
onein a dream; then in a dreary voice, said 
quietly, ‘I will not question him; there is 
no need of that. These proofs are past 
douht.”’ 

‘Past doubt !"’ a — “You 
are right; they are past doubt.” 

A i sigh escaped her lips as she 
spoke, asigh of relief, with which she 
dismissed the fear Maurice had planted in 
her heart. 

‘It is not these only which convince me,”’ 
continued Lady Crehylls, glancing at the 
letters with a shudder, ‘‘but all the words 
Geoffrey himself said in leaving me; his con- 
tession of your power, his desperation and 
fear, his mournful farewell—ell return to 
me now astestimony of his guilt. Why 
should I utter his name to his accomplice, 
Michael Polgrain, and hear details that 
would kill me!" 

She hid her face in her hands as though 
to hold down the sobs which rose dry and 
gauspingly in her throat. 

‘Are you afraid to hear all the truth?’ 
asked Madeline, disdaintully—‘‘you, who 
have not been afraid to do such cruel injus- 
tice, and utter such crue] untruths of 
others ?”’ 

“T!’’ exclaimed Lady Crehylls. ‘What 
injustice have I done ?’ 

“Have you forgotton it so easily?’ said 
Madeline, with mournful scorn. ‘I have 
shown you your husband's letters, and 
let me ask you now to read one of your 
own.”’ 

Before the pale face, and the trightened 
eyes which looked at her so imploringly, 

eline laid down the letter that had sep- 
arated her from Maurice Pellew. y 
Crehylis recognised it with a quick and 
burning blush. 

‘I tried to repair this wrong,’ she cried, 
tremblingly. ‘Believe me, Madeline, I did 
indeed.’’ 

Madeline’s lip curled contemptuously as 
she said, ‘‘Cana wrong ever be repaired ? 
Give me back my life, then you may atone 
for the evil done me by you and yours. 
Give me back my innocence, my honor, 
and my trutb,and then talk to me of repara- 
tion; do not mock me with the word now.”’ 

“If these foolish, rash words, written by 
me in my first agony,did injure you,’’ said 
Lady Crehylls, ‘‘I am deeply, deeply 
grieved 

‘Injure me !"’ interrupted Madeline, for 
the first time letting tears startto her eyes; 
‘they parted me from the only love I ever 
felt, they wrenched trom my soul a thous- 
and good and gentle things, hiding there till 
then, in spite of all my gloom; and they 
made me do acruel wrong to the kindest, 
noblest heart——’’ 


But she stopped abruptly. Her agony 
of remorse at every thought of that gener- 
ous love always choked her words when 
she strove to speak of Tom Singleton. 
Lady Crehylls clasped her hands together 
nervously in grief and contrition. 

‘Tam full of sorrow,’’ she said, ‘‘to 
think that [ injured you; you, who had 
suffered so much through my father and my 
husband. Would I have added to your 
burden, do you think, if I had known the 
truth ?”’ 

‘‘I spared you the truth,’’ answered Mad- 
eline, drearily. ‘‘I bore your insults im. 

tiently, and I quitted your house in si- 
ence, when, by a single word, I might 
have overwhelmned the names of Lan- 
eo and Crebylls with lasting disgrace and 

hs 

**But you banished all joy, all life and 
light from my house,’’ interposed Lady 
Crebylis, rallying her courage You ac- 
cuse me of having influenced your life for 
_evil; but have you not influenced mine toot 
Have | suffered nothing through you, Mad- 
eline? Remember that I have lost husband, 
father. and child.’’ 

Madeline gazed at her with a look of an- 

wonder. 

*‘But it was just—just that you should 
suffer,’’ she cried,almost with a shrick. ‘‘If 
I bad done more than justice I should go 
mad. Knowing as you do, your father's 
selfish cruelty, and your husband's sin, I 
wonder you dare bring 8 counter accusation 
against me Do not call me Madeline; you 
make me shudder.’’ 

She turned away and the room 
hurriedly, as though her mind were full 
ot troubled thought. Then suddenly 
she stepped befure the weeping Lady 
Crehylis. 

‘Do you mean to tell me,”’ she said,in her 
low, quiet voice, ‘that you would rather I 
had — your husband than banished 
him? You force me to ask this coarse, hard 
question. ea !—would _ have pre- 
ferred a public trial and public shame, or 
was the justice I did the best and the most 
mercifu! f’’ 

“It was the best,”’ answered Lady Cre- 
hylis, sobbingly. “I wish I 
thankful to but I cannot.” 

“What your thanks matter?’ said 
Madeline, scornfully. ‘I wish only for 














own justice passed away. 
‘Remember this,” she said, suddenly 
- “I never meant to hurt your 
ther.’’ 


hylis. He is a felon’s child |” 

Startled, and pale as ashes, Lady Crehylis 
looked in her face sopsquriie, ‘Do 
you mean to tell me, if my boy were 
now living, he could not be the Lord Cre- 
hylls?’’ she said. 

‘‘T mean that,’’ answered a 
ly. ‘I mean I would not stand by silently 
and see your son take a title and estate just- 
ly forfeited for his father’s crime. I meant 
mercy when I banished Lord Cre- 
hylls, and not robbery.”” ‘Robbery !’’ re- 
peated Agatha. 

“Yes,”’ replied Madeline; ‘but I will 
not, through the mistake of y romantic 

outh allow the present Lord Orehylis to 

despoiled. Itison this business I am 
come to you,”’ she added. ‘Ido not meet 
ou tace to face eee she continued, 
na mournful voice. ‘‘It is a bitter task for 
me to epeak smoothly to the womon for 
whom a'l my life has been warped and 
darkened. Nothing but that sense of jus- 
tice, which is the strongest feeling of my 
very soul, would have brought me to Pen- 
kivel.”’ 

She paused for a moment, and Lady 
Crehylis met her glance with a patient, 
worn look. 

‘Have you some new sorrow to tell me?’ 
she asked, in a sad voice. 

Madeline put her hand across her 
brow, and swept back hastily the heavy 
braids of hair which had fallen over it. She 
was struggling with her last weakness. A 
strange desire had assailed her to weep for 
pity, and to cry out to her enemy that she 
had brought her joy, and not sorrow, and 
that pardon was a holier a than justice; 
but as she wavered, her listless hand fell 
upon her bosom and touched the miniature 
ofher mother, which she wore there; and 
with that touch came a quick revulsion 
of ~~ Where was this unhappy mo- 
ther? ow had she lived, how died, 
when Lord Crehylis deserted her? She was 
mad, to have pity for the son and widow of 
such a man! Let the inexorable conse- 
quences of his sin follow them. A terrible, 
hard injustice had meted out to her her 
own fate; but to them she would onl 
give justice—no more. Withthis de . 
nation growing hard upon her brow, she 
drew near to Agatha Crehylis and laid the 
picture before her. 

“This is the face of my mother,’’ she 
said coldly. ‘fam ashamed, when I forget 
that Lord Crehylis drew this weak, fuolish 
woman from her home, and then forsook 
her; but I scorn myself when for a moment 
I cease to remember, that having betrayed 


_my father, he left him todie for the crime 


he had himself committed. Can you be 


80 that the child of such a man is 


di ed 

Lady Crehylls was looking at the portrait 
with eyes tear blinded, and at this abrupt 
question her anguish broke forth in a low 
cry of pain. 

‘My poor little Aubrey!’’ she said. ‘‘It 
is well for him that he is spared all my sor. 


row 

“Yes, it is well,” said Madeline; “for if 
he lived I would publish all this history if 
you dered to claim for him the name and 
the lands of the Crehylis. It is to say this 
that I am come to you; and 1 wara you that 
the man called Rathline,whom you saw in 
the churchyard of Penkivel, will visit you 
and endeavor to extort money from you,0n 
the plea that your child is living. you 
wish for one moment's peace sgaiD 
throughout your whole life, do not believe 
aie ape Wass he tells you that the boy 

ves.’’ 

“But he was drowned—my child was 
drowned,’’ said Lady Crehylls, looking 
her with wild eyes. ‘“‘What do your 
— mean? Isthere any doubt of the 

gre 

“You would be maf to doubt it,” s2- 
awered ge will fill ll gar 

ays with an you 
Kichard Rathline. Remember, I have 
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the ceat I tell you I lost then my last hold | «Who is the man?’ I asked, ins quiver. young lady 1 broldery disposed upon An excel- 
upon goodness, and trath, and honor. [| ing voice. , y,”” she answered, forcing her lent portrait of Princess. Louise Margaret 
am a wicked ands desperste woman now,/ “Mr. Whalley, your brother Alfred's | lips to speak civilly. by Van Angeli, 1879, stood close by 
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This thought of Maurice brought the old I heaved « great sigh of relief, and my | Other side of the n, traversing & walk | magnificent deena tiara, the tants 
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good, s noble man. Will you go away on 
such a night as this?”’ 

“Agatha Crehylls, ifthe night were the 
worst that the world ever saw, I would not 
accept hospitality at Penkivel.” 

With these words, Madeline’s tall figure 
passed out of her signt, and in another in- 
stant Lady Oreyhills heard the sweep of 
wheels mingling with the wild rush of the 
wind and waves. 





CHAPTER XLVIIL. 


THE SECOND NARRATIVE OF ALICE RATH- 
LINE, 


T has come my turn again to tell some 
short portion of this story. 
Late on the day following the evenin 
on which father bid me bye, Mr. Pel. 
lew called and requested urgently to see 
me. When I entered the room, he came 
forward in a hurried way, and grasped my 
hand. 1 saw he was very pale. 

‘‘Where is Madeline? ’ he cried. 

I wld him she was gone to Cornwall. 

“And do you know the Duke of Brian- 
court has followed her?”’ he asked 

“No,” Lanswered. ‘I know nothing of 
that; but 1am aware that he had an inter- 
view with her i> before her departure.’’ 

“Alice,’’ said Mr. Pellew, ‘‘you must go 
with me into Cornwall to find your sister. 
We must save her from this man and from 
herself. I have things to tell her which 
will alter all her life.’” 

He was agitated by some great excite 
ment—I saw that; but he was very calm 
and earnest, and I dared not ask him a 
question, fearing too justly that father 
might have somewhat to do with his pres- 
ent mood. Seeing him so earnest, I made 
no objection to the journey. 

‘Tell me only one thiag,’’ I said; ‘“‘is 
there any hope of my seeing my brother 
Alfred where we are going ?”’ 

‘I trust so,’’ he answered, gravely. ‘‘The 
chaise will be at the door in an hour, Alice; 
let me find you ready.” 

With this he was gone. I stood staring 
after him a moment, and then sat down to 
think and to wonder what it all meant. But 
I found it was of no use asking questions of 
myself, for the simple reason that 1 could 
not answer them; so I gave up the thinking 
business, and packed my smal! trunk in- 
stead. Iam not a girl to make much fuss 
over myself; for which reason, packing and 
dressing did not take me very long. 

I was bursting with curiosity when I 
stepped into the chaise; but one glance at 
Mr. Pellew’s face tuld me it would be use- 
less to ask questions. 

As we rated through London, I saw 
great bills and posters up, with the ‘Sud 
den illness of me Silvia’ announced 
in letters a yard long. 

“What a lying world this is!’ I said an- 


a A 
r. Pellew stared at me in a strange way 
for a moment, and then drew from beneath 
the seat an old knapsack, of that sort 
which hawkers sometimes carry. On  lit- 
pede Td oom he cowed me en- 
ew *‘Nathaniel Strangwa 
— Hawker.”’ 7 
‘Have you ever seen this peddier's box 
before, Aitce ?’’ he asked me. 
“Yes,” L replied, “‘I remember it well 
-—— >, I have played with it often when 
At this he shuddered, and dropped it 
from his hand suddenly. 
‘l recollect your baying it of mother,”’ 
Continued, ‘‘on the first day I ever saw 
you, when the little ones were using it for 
* table, father having, with his usual gen- 
crosity, sold up every stick we had.”’ 
‘ ‘Then it was never out of your posses- 
— Alice,” said he, ‘from the time your 
my brought it home till the hour I bought 


‘No, never,”’ I answered. 


to that” “I can swear 





We went on for many a weary mile after 
this in silence. At | a aslee 
and waking up in the middle of the ni ht 
with a} , [grasped Mr. Pellew by 
the hand, and entreated him to tell me 
whether he believed this Mr. Whalley, or 
Nathaniel Strangways, if that was real 
name, had kil my brother Alfred, and 
then raised the report that he had run 
away. 

“I do not think so,’’ returned Mr. Pel- 
lew, looking at me in the same pitying wey 
‘yet I would not have you be too hopeful 
of ever seeing your brother again. He may 
be dead, although not through Mr. Whalley.’’ 

For a moment my heart sank at these 
terrible words, then I grew hopeful again. 

*‘Alfred-is a hardy boy,’’ I said; ‘“‘and, 
wander where he will, I am sure he will 
find friends.’’ 

‘Heaven grant that some kind hand has 
succored the poor little fugitive who es- 
a gy from this villain,’’ answered Mr. Pel- 
ew. 

The tone of his voice brought Back my 
old fear, and I began to weep silently, 
thinking he surely knew that little Alfred 
was dead. 

“Try toslee> again, Alice,’’ said Mr. 
Pellew; ‘‘the journey is long, and if sor- 
row awaits you at the end, rest will help 
you to bear it.”’ 

This was all the comfort he had to give 
me. 

Through that night, as we journeyed on, 
I saw the lamps of another chaise, which 
sometimes followed ours, and sometimes 

us. In the morning the chaise was 
still in our shadow, and, in fact, it never 
left us till we reached Exeter; then we lost 
it suddenly, and Mr. Peliew and [ went on 
alone toa little village, some miles to the 
north of the old city, and not far from the 
sea, near which stood the house of Mr. 
Whalley. 

Leaning from the chaise window, I saw a 
cold stone building, somewhat higher than 
country dwellings usually are. It was 
very white and clean looking—not a speck 
upon it anywhere—not a weed in the prim 
garden, nota spot on the brightly shining 
windows. 

A stout woman, with strong arms, and 
strangely watchful eyes, opened the gate to 
our ring. 

“Mr. Whalley is not at home,”’ she said. 

‘YT am sorry,’’ returned Mr. Pellew, ‘‘to 
hear this. I wish to give him two new pu- 

ils.’’ 

Then, still with that watchful look upon 
her, she unlocked the gate and invited us 
to enter. 

‘‘T think master will be at home in the 
evening,’’ she said; ‘‘meanwhile, perhaps, 
you would like to speak to one of the ush- 
ers. He can tell you the terms and show 
you the schoolroom.”’ 

Evidently she had received strict orders 
never to miss a pupil. 

There is no need to relate all the talk that 
followed, nor how well we played our parts; 
enough that two hours went by and Mr. 
Whalley did not return. 

Then I saw the woman grow uneasy at 
our lingering stay, and at last she broadly 
hinted that we had better come again to- 


rrow. 
"Upon this Mr. Pellew asked if we might 


see the en. 
™‘She fen refuse us this small favor; 
but she did it sourly, saying that there was 
not much to see in a few fruit trees and a 
tato ground. 
M ner words were true—the garden wasan 
ly patch of land; and I wondered why 
Mr. Bellew walked all through it, while the 
woman, standing at the gate, watched us. 
There were no trees to hide us from her 
view, wherever we might stand. ——— 
this is why she did not follow us, but 


bear words. 
COU Nee’ aid Mr. Pellew, when we had 


reached the walk farthest from her, ‘thave 


hide here when it grows dark enough; and, 

if all goes well, we shall not need to take 

lt am | till the morning; but if you see 
8 


uspicion or of flight, draw your 

blind haif way up, and g =o 

tor 8 moment to the window. you do 
it? Will you stay?” 

“I will stay,’’ I answered. ‘I do not 


forget this villain so cruelly treated my only 
brother that the child fled from him, and 
maybe he is lying dead now in some lone 
wood. Iam notafraid. I will stay, if you 
can manage to gain the woman’s consent.’’ 
‘*You must feign illness,’’ returned Mr. 
Pellew; ‘‘and I will wr the rest. You 
perceive the window of the spare room in 
which you will sleep is exactly opposite the 
shed. I remarked that when we went 
over the house.”’ 

‘She did not take us to the upper rooms,’’ 
I observed, suspiciously. 

**You are of a curious disposition, Alice,’’ 
returned Mr. Pellew, smilin y. “I have 
heard thatof you. Well, to-nig t you must 
use all your faculties, and make al) the dis- 
coveries you can, safely.’ 

**I confess to a prying disposition,’ I an- 
swered; ‘‘and I won't deny [ have listened 
at doors a good deal lately. But then I have 
been aggravated by a secret, and one which 
too nearly concerns me for me to stand upon 
ceremony about it. I know for certain, 
that for nearly three years past, some plot 
has been going on between Madeline and 
father concerning poor little Alfred. And 
the Duke de Briancourt is in it too.’’ 

Mr. Pellew's face changed color as I 
spoke, and his eyes sought the ground. 

‘You do not hate eline for this, I 
hope, Alice?’’ said he. 

‘Do you hate her, Mr. Pellew?’’ I asked; 
‘or did my poor brother Tom hate her? 
It is not so easy to hate Madeline, though 
one may hate what she does. As for me, I 
am sorry to see her in father's clutches. 
Father's conscience is always at peace, let 
him do what he will; but Madeline's is a 
lake on fire, on which she tosses about in 


agony.” ; 
We must save her, Alice,’’ said Mr. 
Pellow, and his lips trembled. ‘‘You speak 
strongly but withtruth. We are standing 
still too long; let us walk on. Forgive 
me, Alice, ifI pain you by saying it but 

our father has duped Madeline for years. 

e has wrought a talsehood against her life 
and happiness, which will destroy her, un- 
less your hand and mine can draw her back. 
Look upon your watch and your risk this 
night as a reparation of your father's wrong. 
He has sold Madeline w the Duke de Brian. 
court, Alice, and perhaps our utmost efforts 
may not rescue her trom the madman s 
clutch.’”’ 
Mr. Pellew spoke in a low voice, scarcely 
audible; but his agitation was so intense, 
that his face and lips were ashy pale. I 
understood at once the truth of his 
words; I remembered how often father and 
the duke were together at Naples, and how 
often I had heard of their being together in 
London. It must have been a strong mo- 
tive on the duke's part to make him endure 
the society of Mr. e. I felt my heart 
beat fast and the culor rush to my cheeks; 
and I inwardly resolved that my father's 
wickedness should not be successful if | 
could frustrate it. 

‘Being Mr. Rathline’s daugh ter,’’ I said, 
“I owe my heip to all his victims, Madeline 
included. Teli me what you really sus- 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





Three masked robbers entered a house in 
as Milwaukee suburb, and had packed a 
large quantity of jewelry and clothing for 
removal without disturbing any of the in. 
mates, when they came upon & young 
woman asleep in bed. An impuisive robber 


lifted his mask and kissed her, and she 
awoke and screamed, compelling the gang 
to decamp without their booty. 


sufficient quantities to be made up into sev- 
eral dresses, etc. 

The Princess of Wales gave a ring set 
with the stone known as catseye. The 
Prince of Wales gave a great mixing bowl, 
fifteen inches across, silver gilt, standing on 
an ebony plinth, and having a suitable ia- 
scription. The Crown Princess of Ger- 
many gave a fine oi] painting, done by her 
own hand, and signed ‘Victoria, 1878,’’ 
representing fruitand flowers. The Prin- 
cess Beatrice’s gift was a lamp, lacquered 
in the highest style of Japanese art. The 
Duke of Edinburgh, and sapphire ruby sol- 
itaires. The Duchess of Cambridge pre- 
sented six handsome antique silver spoons. 
The Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz gave a fish-slice and fork, in a size and 
elaboration of workmanship to fit them for 
a royal table. The hereditary Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg. Strelitz gave a giass claret 
{og with gilt mounts, a lion and shield. 

nce Christian contributed a pair of mod- 
ern English candlesticks. Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lorne are remembered 
in their abseuce by two silver candlesticks 
of an old design in exquisite taste. The 
Duke of Teck sends candelabra and a clock 
in lapsis lazuli and ormolu. The Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh gave a silver gilt tea service 
of the time of George IL Tbe household 
gave aplateau of silver, with a centre for 
flowers. Earl of Beaconsfield gave a silver 
git repousse plateau, with a sea-horse; the 
arquis of Salisbury, a massive silver- 
tankard; Colonel Stanley, two silver gilt 
dessert. bowls. 

Lord Napier, of Magdala, sent 4 tes ser- 

vice in silver, richly chased. Lady Brea- 
dalbane. a large album with the monogram 
of the Princess and Duke upon the cover. 
Major General Dillon, a bottle repousse, 
parcel-gilt, made in India for re liba- 
tions of water to idols, but in England to be 
filled with claret. 
The London Irish Rifles present an ap 
propriate centre piece, with spike helmeted 
riflemen skirmishing at the base; Lord 
Clonmel a silver box; Colonel Stannerly a 
breastpin with a sapphire set in diamonds; 
the gentlemen of Prince Leopold's house 
hold a mirror ina silver frame; Lieutenant 
Genera! Parke a clock hung on a tripod of 
three elephant’stusks. These area few of 
the most noteworthy in a long list of curi 
ous and beautiful things presented to the 
young couple. 





Wuat KI_us —in we scnool, as in the 
world, far more rust out than wear out. 
Study is most tedious and wearisome to those 
who study least. Drones always have tne 
hardest time. Grumblers make poor schol 
ars, and their lessons are uniformly ‘‘hard’’ 
and ‘‘too long.’’ The time and thought ex- 
pended in shirking would be ample t6 mas 
ter their tasks. Sloth, gormandizing, and 
shirking, worry and kill thousands where 
over-study harms one. The curse of Hea 
ven rests on laziness and gluttony. By the 
very constitution of our being they are fitted 
to beget that torpor and despondency which 
chill the blood, deaden the nerves, enteeble 
the muscles and derange the whole vital 
machinery. Fretting, fidgeting, and anx- 
jety are among the most common causes of 
disease. On the other hand, high aspira- 
tion and enthusiasm help digestivun and res- 
piration,and send an increased supply of 
vital energy to all parts of the body. Cvur- 
age and work invigorate the whole system, 
and lift one into a purer atmosphere, above 
the reach of contagion. The lazy groan 
most over, their ‘‘arduous duties, while 
earnest workers talk little about the ex- 
hausting labors of their profession. Of all 
creatures, the sloth would seem to be the 
most worried and worn. M. 5. 
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Stay with me, relic of the rose 
1 gave her in love and Jane; 
I knew she must seud you back, I suppose, 
Some Antumn day, but the day she c 
Seems many a day tego soon. 


Silken coffiaed you lay in her breast 
And feit ber beart grow cold, 

And 80 died slowly, at least soft prest, 

Not as my heart dies now ; for the rest, 
"Tis much the same when told. 


A word may come, there may yet be room 
To hope and hold your troth ; 
Lie bere at my heart, and share its doom— 
lf i'fe, you may yet come forth from your 
b 


tomh, 
If death, I have buried you both. 


Beneath the Sea. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 








(The following is the plot of “Beneath the 
Bea," 80 far as published. Manuel Laure, @ 
talented, bandsoine Cuban has learned of the 
whereabouts of an tinmense sunken treasure 
in the Atlantic Ocean, Wishing a-sistance to 
procure it, he proceeta to Eagiand and sub 
mits toe matter to Mc. Pawiey a submarine 
contractor, offering to shure equally tn what 
is regained. Mr. Parkley bas just taken into 
partnership with bim Daten Pagh,a youn 
man, reoentliy married, and bis most trustec 
diver. After consulting with him the Cuban's 
proposition ts agreed lo, and preparations tor 
the venture are got under way. 

Witie toese are in progress Laure ta intro. 
duced to Pagt's wite Hester and is apnurently 
deeply tnpressed by her beauty. Pagh be. 
comes furtously jealous, though be manages 
to suppress all signs of such a feeling 

At Mr. Parkley’s request he offers the Caban 
the conventences of nis home until the ex 
poomes is ready. Various events of winor 

mportacce now «ug gest to the Jealous mind 
of Pagh that Hester is encouraging the 
Cuban's attentiows, and that the latter ta to 
Consey uence Luinklug of giving up the enter 

rise. Thissuspicton seems tore confirmed 

v hi* gotng home one night and observing a 
watting carriage, winle enadowed on the cur. 
tains of his wife's room he sees two igures— 
aman holding a woman in his arms. Suabse 
quently while trying to enter the house he 
Ineets Laure, wWoom he calied a villian and 
who after « etrugule feil- him to the earth. 

For sone strange reason the diver dows not 
ask an explanation nor really seek to know 
the truth, butoniy follows the impulses of his 
weak and jealous mind. Thus during the 
week he doves not return to his home, By this 
tine the vessel i4 rendy forthe «tart when the 
Cuban appears and tells Mr. Parkley if he 
takes Daten with him, he will break the con- 
tract and notshow where the treasure is located 
Mr. Parkley :efusesto do thisand tain despair 
when Sam Oakui one of the old satiors on 
board the Vessel, tells him he and Pollo the 
colored cook know the neighborhood of the 
sunKeN Vessels although not the precise spot. 
The Cuban, baffled, then departs vowing re- 
venge. 

Finally, the ship starts, although the Cuban 
by bribing them through agents tnduces the 
oid Crew to forsake the vessel, Hereupon it ts 
necessary lo secure Another Crew as hastily as 
possible, and among the men so engaged is 
Antonio, a mysterious mulatto, whom after 
events prove to be Lhe Cuban in a most per- 
fect disguise. 

The vessel contains besides the crew, Cap- 
tain Studwick, his daughter Bessy, an oid 
sweetheart of lhe young diver, bis son Jotin 
an invalid, Dateh Poagh, Mr, Parkley, Sam 
Oakum, Potlo the cook, Mv. Meldon, a doctor, 
In love with Bessy, Mr. Wilson, a naturalist; 
Rasp, a cross qrained old diver, and others, 
Dutch, who bas never felt thoroughly certain 
that his wife in any wayadmired the Cuban or 
is in the least degree disloyal to himeell, is be 
ginning to feel thoroughly wretched at not 
seeing her before leaving, when he is toid that 
she ison board; baying come, in spite of his 
cold treatinent and cruel suspictons. Duteh, 
bowever, crushes the generous impulses of 
his heart and retuses lo speak to her, 

The journey comes toanend and with the 
assistance of Pollo and Oakum, one of the 
ships is discovered, bul the spot is terribly tn- 
fesied With sharks. By menns of dynamite 
cartridges, however, these are driven away 
tem porartiy and Dutch goes down in marine 
armor in search. He finds the treasure, all ot 
which Is recovered. But while the crew are 
Otherwise engaged, the Cuban. disguised asa 
mulatto, approaching Hester Pagh who stts 
near Lie alr pump which suprites her husband 
with air uoder toe water, puls bis foot upon 
the tube, and threatens, unless she promises 
to be his wite, to preas the tube and drown 
Dutch. Hester, who appears to beniger some 
strange spell wilh regard lo Lhe man consents. 
Laure then says that if she exposes bim ne bas 
itin bis power to destroy ina single moment 
= shipand all on board and sbe believes 

™. 

S.ill despite her promise she tries to tell her 
busband, but the Caban as the mulattosatlor, 
always manages to be within hearing. It 
now, also, becomes apparent lO Oakum and 
Pollo that something is wrong with the crew, 
and they accordingiy watch. 

Whiie making a final examination of the 
wreck al the bottom of the sea, Dutch dis. 
covers a large collection of gold ingots, the 
existence of which had not been suspected, 
even by the Cuban. For some reason, bow- 
ever, on coming up he does not mention the 
fact to Mr Parkley. 

One dark night as he fs on deck, being un.- 
abie to sieep trom the warmth, Doten hearse 
his wife speaking with some one whose voice 
appears familiar. Suddenly there ts a struggle 
and the voices cease, He follows his wite to 
her cabin and knocks at the door, She sus- 
pectiag it to be Laure. who had been her com. 
nag on deck, begs Bessy S'udwick tor help. 

he latter, toocugh she te beginning to suspect 
Mrs. Pogh on account of her strange conduct, 
threatens to alarm the sbipif be does notleave. 
Daten, more mystified than «+ ver, does so, and 
as he gains the deck the womentn the cabin 
hear ao agonizing cry and the pinnging of a 
body in the water beneath their window. 
This brings the tale down to the present 
chapter.) 





CHAPTER XXXL 


A BIT OF A 8CUFFLE. 

OLLO suddenly whispesed, ‘Da 
ehark,’’ as be pointed down to where 

the points of light flashed more vividly 

as they were agitated; and though they 
could not make out the shape ofthe mop- 
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ster, it was plain to see that some great fish 
was slowly gliding through the water. 

*‘What's he hanging about asfiert’’ said 
Oakum, watching the place intently. ‘‘l 
should have thought it had been made too 
warm for them gentlemen, and they d have 
given usa wide berth.’’ 

‘He knows somebody go to die soon,” 
said Pollo,in a low voice. ‘‘Dat Mass’ Svad- 
wick or y Missce Pagh.’’ 

“Don't you talk bumbug,’’ said Oskum, 
with a growl. ‘‘Paew! it's strange and hot. 
I sball go and turn in."’ 

**You soon turn out again, Mass’ Oakum, 
you go below. De cockroach hab fine game 
night like dis hyar, sah; and de skeetas 
buzz ‘bout like anyfing. You ‘top on deck 
and lay down under de awning. Dey com. 
ing on keck, dose oder chap, halt baked, 
sah?’ 

‘‘How do you know ?"’ growled Sam. 

“IT hear some one sah, just now come 
crawlup and—Oa! Guramighty, who hit 
me on de head ?’’ 

For just then there was adull thud, a 
fall, and Sam Oakum felt himself seized 
from bebind, and a hard hand placed over 
his mouth 

He was too sturdy a fellow, though, to 
submit to that; and wrenching himself free, 
he sent one of his assailants one way, and 
the other sprawling over the body of Pollo, 
and, darting aside. he gave a spring, caught 
at the inner side of the main shrouds,sewung 
hia legs up, and as the two men ran in pur- 
suit of him, they passed beneath him in the 
dark ners, and he climbed softly up higher 
and higher, then crawling rouod to the out 
side, and clung there, gazing down into the 
darkness below, feeling that he had had a 
narrow escape for his life. 

‘The ship 6 been boarded in the dark,”’ 
he muttered, as he listened attentively, 
seeing nothing, but making out some 
thing of the proceedings by the sounds be- 
iow, 

There was no mistake about it: the ship had 
been taken withdardly 80 much as « scuffs, 
and though he could not see more ‘than & 
figure trot quickly by one of the skylights, 
he could hear that the hatches were being 
secured, and men posted there; and fora 
minute felt sure that they had been boarded 
in the darkness, and that the principal men 
on the watch had kept # bad look out, Di- 
rectly after, though, there came a bit more 
scuffing, and an oath or two, and he heard 
a voice that he knew; and then, like a light, 
it all came upon him, that while they had 
been watching out board, there was ano 
enemy in theship, and the men had risen. 

Now came the noise of the cabin hatches 
being secured; then there were short, sharp 
orders here and there, followed by a strug 
gie,a wild cry, and a heavy fall. Then came 
the splash heard below in the cabin, and 
Oakum muttered to himself: 

‘There's one poor fellow gone to his long 
home.”’ 

Tnen he set himself to make out who it 
could be, but his attention was taken off 
directly by sounds of the alarm having 
spread below. 

“And now how about all the silver ?’’ 
muttered Oakum. ‘‘That’s about the size 
ot what this here means.’’ 

Sam was right; for the ship had been 
seized for the sake of the silver found, and 
that which was to be discovered; for Laure 
had decided that it was not safe to wait any 
onger. He bad been waiting his time, and 
had there been no chance of discovery he 
intended to let Parkley and Dutch go from 
wreck to wreck, and obtain all the sunken 
treasures possible before seizing the vessel. 
But now the plot seemed so ripe that if al- 
lowed to go further it might fail; so, exas- 
perated by his encounter tbat evening, he 
had whispered his intentions tothe men un 
der hisorders unfortunately more than half 
the crew, and as Sam Oakum listened from 
aloit he could hear the scoundrels hurrying 
about, the hatches secured, and then pro- 
ceedings followed that showed him that the 
alarm had fully spread. 

First there wasthe shivering a of skylight, 
Captain Studwick calling out to know what 
the noise meant, followed by beating and 
kicking at the door; and then several shots 
were fired, followed by a dead silence, 
broken by Laure's voice giving orders in a 
sharp business like way. 

‘I wonder where poor old Pollo is,’’ said 
Sam Oakum,as he sat upon his perch think. 
ing, and by force of habit he took out his 
tobacco box, helped himself toa bit, and 
began to consider about the perils of his po- 
sition, Where he was would do very well 
for now, he argued; but as soon as the day 
began to break he would be seen, and then 
the probabilities were that he would be shot 
down. 

‘ Least wise, p’rhaps, they'll let me off at 
soon asl say [ll jyne em; but that won's 
come oft. Now. who's in this game, 1 won- 
der? That yaller-skinned mulatto chap's 
one, for a dollar; and there's roughs enough 
among those as come aboard with him tu 
make upa pretty crew, I'll swear.’ 

Sam sat thinking while the captors of the 
vessel were pretty busy down below, and 
at last, one plug of tobacco being ended, he 
started upon another; but this time, not 
being so cautious, or rather having his at- 
tention taken up by what was passing be. 
low, he closed the steel tobacco-box with a 





loud, clear snap, and in the stillness of the 
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night this sounded so clearly that he knew 
he must be discovered. 

To change his position was the work of s 
few moments; and while he was in the 
act of moving there er - ~~ me, one 
the report of a pistol, w y e 
and another, the bullets whistling close by 
him. 


‘There's some one upin the riggiag,”’ 
said Laure, sharply. ‘“‘It's that black 


“No,” said another voice, ‘‘we fetched 
— down first off, and he's been pitched be- 

ow.” 

“Who is it, then?” said Laure, speaking 
sharply. 

“Ithink Oakum was on deck,” said 
another voice. fa 
“Here you Sam Oikum, come down, 
ssid Laure, ina clear, loud voice. ‘Come 

down, and you shal! not be hurt.” 

“That's nice palaver, after sending bul- 
lets to fetch a man down,”’ said Sam to him- 
self; ‘and after pitching one poor chap 
to the sharks. I think I will stay where I 
am.”’ 

‘Here, two of you to the port, and two to 
the starboard shrouds. Take your knives 
with you, and if the scoundrel won't give 
in, fetch him down the best way you can,”’ 
he said. 

Sam Oakum drew a ~~ breath as he 
heard these words; and the, the rigging 
beginning to quiver, he set his teeth, and 
began to make cautiously for one of the 
stays, intending to get to the next mast; if he 
could contrive to reach the poop, he might 
climb over and join those below through 
the cabin windows. 

It was ticklish work, though; for as he 
glided and swung from place to place, he 
could hear by the hard breathing that he 
was clorely pursued. Spider like, too, the 
touching of the various ropes by his enemies 
gave him fair warning that he was in dan 
ger, though, unfortunately, his movements 
were inthe same way t@legraphed to his 
enemies. 

At last they came so near that his capture 
seemed certain, or, if not capture, he felt 
sure that a blow from a knife would be his 
portion. For just as he was going to pass 
on the shrouds he had reached, he felt by 
their vibration that some fresh men were 
coming up, and, seizing a rope, he swung 
himeelf out clear from the top, and hung 
there, gently swaying about, hearing his 
pursuers pass close by him, so near that he 
could have dare tes | out one hand and 
touched them. 

As faras he could judge, he was now 
just over thecabin skylight, and his heart 
bounded, for somewhere about here ought 
to be the top of the windsail hung up in the 
rigging, so that the great canvas tube might 
convey the fresh air below to take the place 
of the hot. 

“If I could only reach that,’’ thought 
Sam, ‘‘I might slip inside, and go down 
witha runinto the cabin.’’ 

He felt about gently for some few mo. 
ments—not a very easy task, swinging as 
he was—and then, to his great joy, he felt 
his leg come in contact with the rope that 
suspended the sail, threw his legs round it, 
and slid down to the top;then, feeling for 
the opening in the side, he thrust in his leg 
and held on fora moment, while he drew 
his knife and opened it with his teeth, de 
termined to sell his life dearly if he should 
be assailed. 

It was well he did so; for directly after, 
equaring his elbows so as to make all the re- 
sistance possible toa rapid descent, he Jet 
himself glide into the large canvas sack; 
but, in spite of his efforts, he went down 
witha rapid run, not as he expected into 
the cabin, but upon the deck, where he lay 
struggling for a few moments before he 
could get his knife to work, and ripupa 
sufficiently large slit to allow of his rolling 
out, and then leaped to his teet ready to 
meet the first attack that came. 

The darkness befriended him, for no one 
dared fire tor fear of hitting a triend, and 
though the noise of his fall brought his 
enemies round, it was only to seize one 
another; and in the midst of the contusion 
he escaped, and dashed off in a hard race, 
closely pursued by half adozen scoundrela, 
whose purpose evident was to hunt him 
overboard. 2 

Twice over he ran into some one’s arms, 
and once he ran full tilt against an enemy, 
and sent him rolling over on to the deck; 
but he knew it couldn’t last, and that, in 
spite of doubling, they must have him. He 
could hear panting. and vwoices all round, 
and on leaving off/running. and creeping cau- 
tiously about, more than once he felt some 
one pass close bv—regularly felt them, they 
were soclose Once be thought of getting 
into the chains, but he knew if he did they 
would see him as soon as it was daybreak 
Then he thought he might just as well jump 
overboard, and make an end of it, as be 
pitched over 

Directly after, Sam fancied he could 
craw] under the spare sail that covered the 
long-boat, and lie there Last ofall he 
made for the poop, meaning’ to and 
climb down to one of the cabin whee 
but he stopped half way on account of the 
binnvacle light, and crept back towards the 
forepart to see if he could get back to the 
fore cabin. Butit wasof no use, and the 





only wonder was that he did not run right 








into some one’s arms; but the chances, per. 

haps, were not 

against him, and he 

grew savage, and he bear that they 
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asleep. 
Shouts and osths rang around 
over and over again poor Oskum 


his only chance of coc ping from 
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‘I'm not 
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‘But, po,” he muti 
to be served like that 
dodged round mast, » and 
crouching under bulw and 
over and over @ miracle, as 
tried hard to think of some means of be 
his pursuers. The cabin oe was too 
strongly covered with wirework, 
orhe would have tried to leap ; 
and as to leaping overboard, swimm 4 
neath the cabin window, ead g to 
those who were prisoners to lower downs 
rope, that was not to be t of after the 
sight he had seen that night in the lumi. 
nous water. 

‘I should be torn to pieces,” he mutter- 
ed. ‘Take that, you mutinous ruffian,” he 
added, as he struck out fiercely at one of 
his enemies, lying down the next moment 
flat on the deck, so that a pursuer fell over 
him, and went down with a crash 

Try how he would, the fugitive was 
beaten. Atevery turn in the darkness, an 
enemy seemed to spring up in his way; and 
as he heard the whish of blows directed 
at him, he wondered he had escaped so 
long. 

Bat a man running for his life is hard to 
overtake, especially if he have the darkness, 
for his ally; and so it was that at the end of 
five minutes, during which time Sam had 
been a dozen times within am ace of being 
taken, he was still at large, st pant- 
ing close to the forecastle hatch, while his 
enemies were creeping cautiously up, ready 
to make a spring. 

“If I'm to be threw overboard,”’ mut- 
tered Sam, ‘‘I won 58 alone, anyhow. If 
the sharks isto be fed, they shall havea 
double allowance.’’ And setting his teeth 
with a vicious, grating noise, he prepared 
for a run aft. 

The darkness was now more intense than 
ever, for a thick mist had eome off the 
land, enshrouding the deck so that Sam 
could not see the knife he grasped in his 
band; but his ears were strained so that he 
could make out the panting breath of his 
enemies as they came nearer and nearer, 
and to his horror he found that they had 
spread themselves right across the deck; 
and his imagination suggested that they 
had joined hands so as to make sure that 
he did not escape, literally dragging the 
deck from stern forward, so he knew that 
they were certain of him this time. 

His only chance seemed to be to run out 
on the bowsprit, and try to get by one of 
the stays on tothe foremast; but the men 
were so close that he felt sure they would 
cut him down before he had gone @ a. 

Crouching down, and backing, he was 
close to the capstan, when his foot came in 
contact with a fender, one of those heavy 
pads of cordage and network used to keep 
ship's sides from grinding on a stone 
wharf. 

In an instant he had caught it up, and, 
raising it in both hands about his head, he 
waited his time, and then as the men closed 
up he hurled it with all his force against 
the nearest, catching him full in the cheat, 
and sending him down like a skittle, when, 
as he uttered a cry,the others believing that 
the man they sought to capture had sprung 
upon him, closed in with a shout, and Os- 
kum dashed by them again. 

fis triumph was but short-lived, for the 
men wereafter him directly, chasing him 
now more savagely than ever. Once or 
twice his bare feet had slipped on the wet 
deck, and he had shuddered, believing it to 
be blood; and, forgetting the as, now 
panting and nearly exhausted, he was run- 
ning on, feeling that the time had come to 
stand at bay, one of his feet glided over the 
board, and, as he made an effort to save 
himself by a leap, there was a heavy crash, 
a fall, and he knew no more. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
AWAKENING. 
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could not tell, but he was dreaming of 
some fresh trouble. He was diving, 
and one of the sharks kept striking 
him blows on the helmet, the noise seeming 
to reverberate within his brain, when,mak- 
ing an effort, he dragged the helmet off, 80 
as 10 more clearly see his enemy, and strike 
at it with his knife, when he awoke to bear 
noises overhead, the beating of feet, and, 88 
he leaped out of his cot, struggling, ® bor- 
rible cry, and he stood as, the 
next moment, the cabin was banged 
to, and sounds came as of ropes being 
upon it. r’ 
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door. Indians, perhaps, from 
attack—we must save them.”’ 

“Even at the ex of our lives,’’ said 
the doctor, ina low voice. “Have you 
taken my revolver, or my gun? 

“No, no. Mine are gone,tool” exclaim- 
‘Never mind, man, we have 


their cabin 
the shore—@n 


They 
versetting Mr. Parkle 
bat, vias no heed, Dutch rushed to the 
little cabin where his wife was clinging to 
Bessy Stud wick, tried the door to find it fas- 
tened, and then with one kick sent it offits 


hinges. 
Hester!” he cried, hoarsely— ‘‘Hester!"’ 
For answer she sprang to his neck, and 
clung there with a sigh of relief. 
“This way,” he said—‘‘intothe main ca- 
bin. Thank heaven you are s:fe.”’ 
“And you,”’ shemoaned, asshe felt his 
strong arms round her; and, ca g one 
of hig hands convulsively, she pressed it 
upon her heart, while her lips sought for his 
in vain. ‘‘Dutch, Dutch; husband—call me 
wife once more.”’ 
“I'd give my lifeto doso, Hester,’’ he 
whispered, passionately, the unknown 
peril of the night having broken down the 
icy barrier that had existed for so mae 
‘‘Dutch,’’ she whispered back, ‘‘if truth 
to you deserves the right to be called your 
wife. you may speak the word.”’ 
“But it is no time to speak now,”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Some terrible calamity has be- 
tallen us.”” 
“Yes, yes—it was whatI feared!’’ she 
moaned, clinging more tightly to him. 
“You feared ?’”’ he anid. ‘‘But stop! Now, 
in this time of peril, Hester, when ina few 
moments we may be separated for ever, tell 
me the truth—you were speaking to some 


‘There's more here ‘ve called 
over,” said a ~~ angers 
ey Rasp,” cried Mr. Parkley ea- 
“Yes, and there's a couple o’sallors here 
too,” said the old fellow; “‘on’y they’ ve lost 
their tongues.”’ 

“Who are they?’ asked the captain, 


sharply. 
“Here's Dick Rolls here, capen,”’ said a 
rough voice. 
“And who is that speaking?” said the 

n 


“Robert Lennie, your honor,” was the 


re The two I ispered 
. men . ” wh 
the captain to Dutch. ‘‘We've been on the 
wrong scent throughout.”’ 
be Studwick had better 
wife into the fore cabin,”’ said 
his lips trembled as, at the words ‘my 
wife,”’ he heard a faint sob. Then there was 
a low, rustling noise, and ina moment more 
all was still. 
“Now, captain, quickly!’ said Dutch; 
“had you not better serve out the arms ?””’ 
“They would have been served out be- 
fore now, Pugh,”” was the reply, ‘‘if we 
had had them.”’ 
“You don’t mean—’’ gasped Dutch; as he 
recollected missing hisown pistol from its 
shelf in the little cabin. 
“I mean that while our minds have been 
dead on the silver,’ said the captain, bit- 
terly, ‘‘sharper brains than ours have been 
dead on seizing the golden opportunities. 
: mage searched, and there is not a weapon 
e ’ 
Alow murmur ran round the cabin: and 
then there was a perfect silence, as they al) 
stood there in the pitchy darkness and sti- 
fling heat, for the windsail had been with- 


with m 
utch; an 


man. and even to-night?” 
“Yes, Dutch,” she said. 
‘It was that mulatto?’ 


drawn, listening intently to the sounds 
above; forit was evident now that some 
fresh disturbance was on foot—in fact, the 
noise of the discovery of Oakum now began 
to reach their ears, accompanied directly af. 


“Mulattol” she said, bitterly, 
Senor Laure.’”’ 
“Laure!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Yes, I halt 


suspected him. And you knew he was on 
board, and did not warn us,” he added, in 
a tone of disgust, as he tried to free himself 
from his wife's embrace. 

“IT could only warn youat the peril of 
your life, Dutch,’’ she said. ‘‘He threatened 
me.” 

They were interrupted by the voice of 
the captain, shouting for the door to be 
opened. 

‘Are you there, doctor?’’ said Dutch. 

““Yes,’’ was the reply. 

“And Miss Studwick?’’ 

“I am here,’ said Bessy, quietly. ‘‘Hes- 
ter, give me your hand.’’ 

It was pitch dark, and they dared not 


light a lamp for fear of making marks of | same tone. ‘‘Lean towards me, Mr. 
themselves for those on board, especially as, | Pugh.’’ 
in replyto the captain breaking the cabin “What do you wish to say?’’ said 


skylight. a couple of pistol shots were fired 
down, fortunately without effect. 

Just then Captain Stud wick spoke. 

“[ cannot understand this,’’ he said. 
‘There must be some treachery somewhere, 
or we have been boarded in the night. {t 
cannot be an Indian attack. Dutch Pugh, 
can Laure have overtaken us ?”’ 

“Overtakeu us—poor children that we 
Were to try to fight him with brains!’’ said 
Dutch, bitterly, ‘‘he has never let us out of 
his sight.’’ 

“What!” cried Mr. Parkley. 

‘‘He has been on board from the first, with 
& half dozen picked men.’’ 

“And he was the mulatto?’ cried Cap- 
tain Studwick. ‘Curse the fellow! Then 
Wwe are indeed undone.’ 

There was afew moment’s silence, and 
then Ca) tain Studwick spoke again. 

“I always felt that there was ng oy | 
wrong—always. Bear me witness that 
did, Pugh; and yet Lcould not tell what it 
was.’’ 

_ “You did,”’ said Dutch, who was listen 
ing intently. 

‘But this is no time for talking,’’ cried 
Mr. Parkley, excitedly. ‘The scoundrel! 
the villain! to outdo us like this; and at such 
‘lime, when we have just succeeded in 
gelling the treasure. Only to think of it, 
we have been working like this for him.”’ 

‘It has not come to that yet,’’ said Dutch, 
quietly, and his voice sounded strangely in 
thedark. ‘We are fastened down here, of 
course, Stud wick ?’’ 

“Yes, I have tried hard, but they have 
barricaded us,’’ said the captain. 

‘‘How many are we here?’’ said Dutch 

‘Don't talk like that, Mr. Pugh,’’ said 
Wilson, the naturalist. ‘You never mean 


i 


t 
i 


ter by the sound of shots 


Pe said Dutch, eagerly. ‘‘Whocan that 


claimed the captain. 


than that?’’ said Dutch, who, in this time 
of emergency, seemed to take the lead. 


j and then once more there 
deck, followin 
that they coul 


arm 


Dutch. 
whispered the doctor. 


Pugh,’’ said the doctor. 
much of death, that I have Jearned to fear 


perhaps; but I was not speaking for my- 
self.’’ 


something of asneer: for be was annoyed 
at being interrupted at such a time. 


mean death to some bere.’’ 


one,’’ he muttered 
throat. Who is that moving there ?’’ he said, 


aloud. 
and the doctor went on. 


continued the doctor,in a whisper. ‘‘I mean 
that the shock might be fata] to young Stud 
wick, and Iam sure it would be, in her 
delicate state, to your wife.’’ 


sented this interference. 


said the doctor, coldly; ‘‘and, excuse me, 
not manly at such a time. 
night when I was called in to Mrs. Pugh, 
and she had that series of swoon— 


who was now startled by the words—‘‘one 
night ?”’ 


was close at hand. 


“They are not all enemies on deck, 


‘It must be Oakum or Mr, Jones,’’ ex- 


‘Surely we have more true men on board 


” 


was the captain’s remark; 
was silence on 
upon a sharp order or two 
not make out. 
Just then Dutch felt a hand laid upon his 


“I hope so, 


“Who is this ?’’ he said, in a low voice. 
‘Tt is I—Meldon,’’ said the doctor, in the 


‘Shall we be obliged to fight, Mr. Pugh?’’ 

‘‘Are you afraid, sir ?’’ was the reply. 

‘Perhaps I am; it is vd natural, Mr. 
‘“T have seen 80 


t more than a rough sailor or soldier 
“Iam glad of that,’’ said Dutch, with 


**You need not sneer, Mr. Pugh,’’ said 
he doctor, quietly. ‘‘WhatI fear is that 
t we come to some bloody struggle, it may 


“It is pretty sure to, sir—especially to 
‘if I get him by the 
me, Mr. Pug,’’ said a rough voice; 


Mr. Pugh,”’ 


*On’y 


‘‘You misunderstand me, 


“My wife should have stayed ashore, 
ir,’’ said Dutch, rather bitterly; for he re- 


“Your words are very bitter, Mr. Pugh,”’ 


Ever since that 


“You called in to my wite,’’ said Dutch, 


Miss Studwick sent for me, as! 


“Yes, 
Did you not know ?” 


Abbot, Knight, Lord, Bishop, Prior, Chamber- 
lain Falconer, Leggeti (legate) either signified 
what the persons so styled were, or they 


ward, doorkeeper; Hayward, keeper of the 
town cattle; Woodward, forest-keeper. 


J am 


There wasa rush across the deck, evi 
dently tar forward, and once more si- 
lence. 

“Heaven forgive me!’’ said Dutch, to 
himself; aud then, in spite of the terrible 
peril they were in, he felt his way tothe 
further cabin, and in a low voice whispered 
his wife’s name. 

‘Hester, here!"’ 

With a faint cry ofjoy, she stretched out 
her hands to him, for there was that in his 
voice which made her heart leap. 

‘Dutch! Dutch!’ she whispered, as she 
wreathed her arms round his neck, and 
clung to him tightly. 

‘Hester, darling,’’ he whispered, ‘‘you 
should curse me, and not treat me sn. My 
darling, I have been mad, and have but just 
learnt the truth. Forgive me, dear, forgive 
me. One word, for I must go.”’ 

“Forgive you?’’ she whispered back, as 
she pressed her lips to his in a long, passion- 
ate kiss. ‘‘Husband, dear husband, tell me 
you believe in me again.”’ 

“Never to doubt you more, darling,’’ he 
groaned. I cannot tell you now. Loose me 
—quickly—I must go.’’ 

“No, no,’’ she whispered; ‘‘not yet, not 
yet—one more word, Dutch—one more 
word.”’ 

‘Stand ready there, every one,’’ said the 
captain, in a loud, stern voice, ‘and close 
up, gentlemen. Let every man aim at get- 
ing the weapons from the cowardly vil- 
lains. Be firm: we are right on our 
side.’’ 

There was a sharp,rustling noise, and the 
loud tramp of feet overhead; and then the 
captain's voice was heard once more out of 
the darkness: 

“Quick, there! Where is Dutch Pugh? 
The scoundrels are coming down.”’ 

The noise overhead increased as Dutch 
tore himself from his wife's arms, and hur- 
ried to join the defenders; but the captain's 
words were premature, as, after a few min- 
utes, the sounds seemed to go forward once 
more and almost to escape, and just then 
Rasp’s voice was heard— 

“I've been having a rummage about,and 
here's two or three toolato goon with. 

S'pose you take this, Mr. Pug—it's your 
knife; and here's one for you, Mr. Parkley, 

and one for the captain. Is there any gent 
as would like an axe?”’ 

“Give it to me,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Have 
you anything for yourself?’’ 

“Only another axe,’’ said the old fellow; 
‘‘but it's as sharp as @ razor.”’ 

Thediving implements in Rasp's cabin 

had been forgotten by all save him, and 

these he now round, sending a thrill 

of satisfaction through al) present, for it was 

like doubling their strength; and, as those 

who were armed now stood round the door, 

there was a rush of feet overhead, the sound 

of curses, a heavy tall, and those below felt 

mad with rage at being unable to go to the 

aid of some one who was evidently fighting 


(To BE CONTINUED. } 
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In family names Steward, Stewart, Stuard, 


Read, Reed or Reid is an old form of 


as the malady inureases, till a very sick bire 
w'll show @ comb almost devoid of scariet, be 
ing of a livid dull crimson, or else pale or 
ashy in appearance. 


Meisulilig und Asef. 


Ovsrersca.—A simple and eff staal rem 


edy for dys sla is to adetaia from driakia 
immediately estore aed deriag moais, aad toe 


aa hour afterwards. 


Suoce —SH ks is ut, a¢ Miny personas 
imagias. tighter naa air; it is, however, car- 





fed up by (Cae neatet air, wolen, Deing ligater 
m the sarroanding atmos is 
upward. Smoke asooads aso tt te tater. 
mixed with vapors g4308 aad warm air. 
Rewovino Inx Manas.—P or prints 
which are inkmarked pang Be most 
to thetr origiaal state by chloride 
of lime, the print being floated in a common 


ot 
the "chioride of" Mme. It suoatd attarwaras 
be well washed with piain water, 


Protection Faom Bore.ars —The 
atest of electricity Ww toe protec 
tion of buildings 4 isa a 

po bearer me by enas 


ae it gh 
that every partition iroa door %, 
of these been neglected, 
at once 


is closed; {fan 
the omission 

Excxcrric Power —Power may now be 

transmitted for long distances by means of 


the electric current and very fine wires. Ina 
recent experiment currents of electric 
Motive foree, ted by an el machine 
were sent, using wires of exceedingly emat! 

gave of 


diameters, to another machine w 


considerable power. 

Facts —Some wasps sting twenty four 
hours after theyhave been out fa tw. Solence 
enumerates 558 sn of organto forms in 
the air wo breathe. Tas namper of chemical 
rays Varies throughout the day, reaching the 
maximumatnoon. It is well to remember 
that repeated shocks of electricity will revive 
& person dying from an overdose of ohioro- 
form. Every pouad of cochinesal contains 
70,000 insects boiled to death; 700.000 pounds 
fee annually used for scariet and crimson 


Lire Savine Matrnesses —The Navy’ 
Department bas been experimenting with a 
Mattress designed for use On vessels at sea, 
with results said to be favorable, The mat 
tress is filled with cotton, but the process of 
STs to which the cotton has been sub- 

ected makes it impervious to water for many 
hours, and renders it capable of sustaining a 
heavy weight—tha' of a man without rd 
difficulty. Lt possesses other properties whic 
it is Claimed, make ita most comfortable bed; 
the cotton being free trom all olls and im- 
purities, not Ifable to knot or pack, and proof 
against vermin of every kind. 
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EverGreen Hepors —The two best 
hedge piants tor general purposes are the 
oseage Orange and boney locust. The former 
does better further South, and the latter 
further North. 


Roman Ditcuss.—The agricultural 
ditches of the Romans were open or closed ; 
the latter usually three feet at the top, eigh- 


teen inches at bottom. The lower portion was 
filled with stone or gravel, @ layer of pine 
leaves or willows, and then the earth replaced. 


Sometimes a large rope of withes, or a bundle 
of poles was placed at the bottom. 
Care or THe Fanm.—Farmers lose 


money by keeping no account ot farm opera- 
Uons, paying no attention to the maxim that 
‘a stitch in time saves nine; allowing fences 
to remain unrepaired until strange cattie are 
found grazing in the meadow, grain felds, or 
browsing on the fruit trees, planting fruit 
trees without giving the trees the attention 
required to make them profitable, and many 
other forms olf neglect. 


To Kitt Moss on Meapow Lanp —The 
Inossy parts Of the meaduw should be well 
manured with good, well-rotted stable dung 
in the autumn; and If practicable, the grass 
should be fed olf the tollowlug spring with 
sheep. Nitrate of soda sown on the mossy 
parts of the field will aigo kill the moss, and 
isan excellent manure for the grass, but this 
should not be sown at the rate of more than 
one anda haif cwt. per acre, 


Muces in Amenica —Previous to 1783 
there but few imuies tn this country, and 
those of an inferior order. It is well known 
that Washington introduced into the United 
States a superior breed of males. As *s00n as 
it became known abroad that this illastrious 
etatesman and farmer desired Ww stock his 
Mount Vernon estate with mules, the king of 
Spain sent bima jack andtwo Jennies from 
the royal stables, and Lafayette sent Jack and 


Jennies from tbe isiand of Maita, 


Tar Manoz —Dogs and cats are pets in 
many farmilies,and the many canine and fe 
line ilies their fesh is heir to, are deserving of 


on their side, when there was 4 tremendous | attention. One of M4 wer pew Spe 

° one will have to treat is Lhe Inange. acon. 
crash; and something heavy fell through sists of a parasitic mite which burrows in the 
the skylight to the floor by their side. skin. The cure is to rub the diseased parts 


with an ointment of lard and sulphur, well 


ground together, after baving washed the skin 


with warm water and soap. Carbolic acid 


mixed with ten times ite weignt of lard or 


lycerine tgay be used for other animals. but 
or dogs thitacid is dangerous, being absorbed 


by the skin and acting as @ poison on the 
blood. 


Tae Comes or THE Fow_—The comb of 


were given them in jest or derision, like the 

cj ince _| each fow! isa true index to the working of Ite 
names King, Prince, and Pope. The ter system. If they be in tll health, the comb will 
mination ward indicates a keeper, as Dur- | jose color and become far less firm in textare; 


If the cholera or any 


to fight?” “No, no,”’ said Dutch. ‘I was away ; 4 , should come into the flock 
‘Englishmen always mean to fi t, Mr. | from home. I—I forgot I did not know.” | #pelling red, and was bestowed, as White, on WW come into ine ieee 
Wilson ” id D oe. 6 gh : oD ‘when I found her so weak and Brown and Black were, to denote the culor morning and night, and all those which are 
a #... ee geraly, when these —= hat night I carried | Worm OF the complexion had. Hogarth, | wanting in that rich color which denotes per- 
re momen to protect.” ill. You must know—the from the Dutch, means generous, highna- | fect beaitn, remove at once from the flock toa 


“That was well said,”” whispered a voice | h 
from the farend of the little saloon. ‘{ 
pn Ai was @ strong hearty man like 
“I wish 80 too, my boy,’’ said Captain 
Stud wick between Mis ote: “Poor lad 
his soul is strong, if his body is weak.” 
Answer to your names, you who are 


v 


b 


here,”’ said Dutch; and in return he re- recollect.’’ y 

those of the captain, Mr. Parkley, “Yes—yes,”’ said Dutch, strangely. I 

whe doctor, naturalist, and John Stud- | had forgotten. my, God, I must have been 
ck : S o | 

‘The ladies, I know, are here,” he | mad!’ he mutter wines ewe 


added 


“Would to h ” 
tered the di a they were not,’’ mut- 





se 


was a light there.”’ 


me,’’ said the doctor. 


low whisper. 


er up to bed.”’ 
“Yes—yes,’’ said Dutch, in a strange 


oice, that he did not know for his own. 
You mean that night when you carried 
erin your arms—to her bed room—there 


Miss Studwick held it for 


ine “] thought you would 


“I beg your pardon, 


tured; Rush is subtle; Bowne, ready; Bon. 
ner, kind, gracious; Eldrige, wild, ghastly. 


Challenger Exploring expedition off the 
coast of Portugal, brought up a fish living 
at the bottom of the sea and kept together 
by the pressure of the water, which, when 
brought to the surface exploded to atoms. 


I — 
Tus Pressure or Skea Water -—-The 





A knavish attorney asked & very worthy | 


entieman what was boneety. “What is that 
you? Meddie with those things which con- 


ana 
year # pendant [ringe or curtain, three or tour 


feet deep, of unequalled shades of comtortin 


have iost their leaves, the 
| season after season, with 
ana more luxuriantly large, and green, and 
dense, and glossy as the years go by. 


lace remote’ where they should be put under 


medica! treatinent. 


Tux Vinoinra Creerex—If a strong 


plant of tuis beautiful runner be put in b 

Lhe side of one of the posts of a porch, and if 
all side shoots are surpressed as they appear, 
it wii] climb to the eaves the first summer. 


Let it divide there, and guide anarm each way 
long # wire near the front th of the roof, 
fom these arme there will issue the thira 


reen, from the deepest to the tenderest. An 

f thee shoots are cut back hard when the 
will be succeeded, 

resbh ones, stronger 








“Nothing, nothing; go on, sir, pray.” 





cern you,” was the instant reply. 
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NOW I8 THE TIME TO ORGANIZE CLUBS. 


Our readers everywhere can aid us by showing 
Tux Poet to their friends and asking them to join 
& club. 

By doing so you will confer e favoron us and save 
money for them. For instance! Get 
te join you and youeach get Tus Post one 
$1.8. Again: Get the order of ten friends at $1.8 


free and you get THE Post one year—S times—at 
only $1.% each. 

Money for clubs should be sent all at one time. 
Additions may be made at any time at same rate. it 
ie pot necessary that all the subscribers in a club 


Remit always by Post-office money order, draft on 
Philadeiphia or New York, or send money in a 
registered letter. 


3@ To secure the premium — ‘The 
White Mouentains'’ and ‘*The Yellowstone,’’ add 
Fifty Cente for them, anmounted; or, Une Dollar, 
mounted on canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 
scription, whether singly or in clubs, 

We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 
case. 

Address 
THE SATURDAY Evenixe Port, 
7% Hansom st., Pbila. 


Ser 0 Se eee oe 8 od 


BATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 29, 1879, 
Sees =: » 


THER ART OF FORGETTING. 


HAT a blessed thing it is that we 
} can forget! Today's troubles look 
large, but a week hence they wil! 
be forgotten and buried out of sight. Says 
one writer: ‘‘If you would keep a book, and 
daily put down the things that worry you, 
and see what becomes of them, it would be 
a benefit to you. You allow a thing to an- 
noy you, just as you allow a fly to settle on 
you and plague you; and you lose your 
temper (or, rather, get it); for when men 
are surcharged with temper they are said to 
have lost it; and you justify yourselves for 
being thrown off your balance by causes 
which you do not trace out. But if you 
would see what it was that threw you off 
your balance before breakfast, and put it 
down in a little book, and follow it up, and 
follow it out, and ascertain what becomes of 
it, you would see what a fool you were ip 
the matter."" The art of forgetting is a 
blessed art, but the art of overlooking is 
quite as important, And if we should take 
time to write down the origin, progress, 
and outcome of some ofour troubles, it would 
make us so ashamed of the fuss we make 
over them, that we should be glad to drop 
such things and bury them at once in eter. 
nal forge fulness. Life is too short to be 
worn outin petty worries, frettings, ha- 
treds, and vexations. 


—— 

One of the meanest things on earth isa 
toady. The bluntest, roughest creature 
that independence ever made is preferable 
to a fawning, clinging toady, who for the 
sake of money or tavor praises what he de 
tests, flatters without admiring, changes his 
opinions at a nod, and would lick the dust 
from the shoes of one in power could he 
further his own ends thereby. With some 
people the toady passes for an amiable soul 
who likes to please, but could they see him 
with those from whom he can gain nothing, 
they would discover their mistake. How 
he snubs such people! What bitter things 
he can say; how Well he can give the cold 
shoulder. All the venom which he hides 
when it is his interest to do so, he vents 
upon those who have neither money nor in- 
fluence. His very face changes; his smiles 
are gone; he is cold and snappish; he scowls 
and frowns. Wretched twoady! Happily, 
those on whom he frowns are seldom taken 
in by him, and more happily still, he is a 
rare specimen of human nature. 





Ix the present number of the Post we be- 
gin a new story entitled, ‘‘Inez; or, Lord 
Lynne’s Choice,’’ by the author of ‘Weaker 
thane Woman,” ‘From Gloom to Sun. 
light,” etc. It is in every respect the equal 
of those charming productions, and our 
readers may justly expect a delightful treat 
in its perusal. 


It was long ago shown by statistics that 
in general married people have a less mor- 
tality than the unmarried, but M. Jansens, 
of Brussels, in following up the same mat- 
ter, has reached some other conclusions 
which are rather surprising. He states 
from his experience that while married peo- 
ple commit less crimes and are les@ prone 
to suicide than the unmarried, widowers 
kill themselves much more than married 
men, and that while men with children are 
of more reputable life than those without 
them, widows with children, on the con- 
trary, are more likely to be wicked than 
widows without them. 


Tax Bank of France has hit upon an in- 
genious method of treating doubtful cus- 
tomers. The establishment has for some 
time past availed itself of photography, and 
among its officcrs is a photographic detec. 
tive, to examine suspicious documents 
through a camera, which exercises a sharper 
vision than the human eye, and can detect 
the most careful erasures and alterations. 
The bank has now added to its precautions 
an invisible placed in the gallery behind the 
cashiers, and whenever a signal is given, is 
trained upon any one desired,and an accurate 
picture taken of him while engaged in con- 
versation by the officers in charge. 

Some interesting statistics of the recruit- 
ing for the Russian army during the past 
year have just been published at St. Peters- 
burg. The number of recruits inscribed on 
the lists was 218 000, but only 214940 ac. 
tually joined the ranks. Of the 3 060 who 
did not present themselves 2 666 were Jews. 
It is still found very difficult to compel 
Jews to serve in the army. The total num- 
ber of the recruits, which in previous years 
was never above 700 000, last year rose to 
759,000. This increase is accounted for by 
the circumstance that those who had been 
previously called in were born during the 
Crimean war, when the births, as usual in 
time of war, were far below the normal 
number. 


Tux contradictory testimony of experts 
as to the existence of poison in the bodies 
of dead persons has puzzled many a jury. 
Now comes Professor Selmi, of Bologna, 
with the discovery that, in the decaying 
bodies of persons who have died a nat ura 
death he finds a substance so closely re- 
sembling well known poisons as to be read- 
ily mistaken forthem. In his explanation 
he shows how similar these animal alkali 
are to the vegetable poisons used by crimi- 
nals. His tests to distinguish between them 
are hardly leas valuable than the discovery 
itself; and if all that Professor Selmi pre- 
tends to have found be true, a change in the 
manner of conducting a certain class of 
criminal] trials may follow. 

Tre Bee-Keepers’ Association desire to 
return good for evil. While dishonest men 
are striving to spoi] the honey market by 
selling imitation honey made of glucose and 
artificial flavorings, the bee. keepers are anx- 
ious to furnish an unquestionably whole- 
some substitute for the glucose used by 
cooks, confectioners and Brewers. Accord- 
ingly they have offered a prize for the dis- 
covery of a method of converting honey 
intoa form of crystalline sugar. Califor- 
nia honey already sells for seven cents a 
pound at wholesale, and whoever will suc- 
ceed in producing a honey sugar will give a 
great impetus to an already profitable and 
rapidly growing industry. It is needless to 
add that he will also win a prize to which 
the bee-keepers’ offer will be only an ear- 
nest. 


WHeN the history of the present walking 
mania comes to be written, it will be placed 
among the thousand other bubbles which 
from time to time have distracted the minds 
ot ill-balanced people. To-day there are 
thousand of men and women inflamed with 
an insane desire to walk immoderately, who 
probably never before have taken any pe- 
destrian exercise worth mentioning. If the 
wonderful feats that have peen accomplished 
in exceptional instances inspired a public 
sentiment in favor of universal and moder 
ate walking, that would be a legitimate, 
praiseworthy and beneficial result. Mean- 
while, the triumphs achieved by ambitious 
pedestrians, male and female, who cdme 





out of the arena either maddened or mori- 


as may be possible. 


bund, seem only to incite a feverish curics- 
ity ands morbid competition. 


Tux Parisiennes are wild about what they 
call the English fashion of wearing living 
jewelry. The fashion is, in fact, not Eng- 
lish, bat American ; it was set by a fair 
American, once an ornament of the court of 
St. Petersburg, whose American beetle, 
however, was too rare a creature ever to be- 
come a fashion. The British Museum pos- 
sesses a dead specimen, but there is only 
this one alive in England; so that if the 
mode becomes established humbler members 
of the family will be pressed into the ser- 
vice. The glossy black of the common 
cockroach, relieved with gold harness of 
exquisite workmanship, would really be 
more effective than the dull brown and 
black of the Mexican beetle. Fashion rec- 
ommends the plentiful and unpretentious 
cockroach to the blonde beauty, while the 
brunette might make something of the 
cricket of the hearth. 


Tuere is’ in France a society called 
‘The League of Instruction,’ formed in 
1876. The League gives special attention 
to the propagation of intelligence among 
the population of the rural regions. It holds 
that mere schooling is not education; and 
hence it seeks to establish all through 
France village libraries largely made up of 
books on agriculture and the various indus- 
tries. It also furnishes special libraries for 
soldiers. The League has become a centre 
vf educational societies, the number of 
which runs over four hundred, with thirty- 
five thousand members. Thus far the 
League has established 246 libraries for the 
villages, and 171 forsoldiers; and it has also 
made contributions to 226 libraries that 
were previously in existence. The success 
of the League has been aided by the fact 
that each member has the right to intro- 
duce any motion or proposition, and by the 
publication of the proceedings of all the 
meetings. 


A sussect of more than ordinary inter- 
est is now under consideration by a commit- 
tee of the Medico-Legal Society, and it is 
deemed probable that the result of the re- 
search and report of the committee will be 
the passage ot a law providing for the veri- 
fication of every case of supposed death oc- 
curring in New York city. The wisdom 
and necessity of such a law can hardly be 
questioned by any one who has given the 
subject any careful thought, and so thor- 
oughly is it acknowledged by Europeans 
that in every principal country of Europe 
legal cognizance is taken of the possibility 
of syncope being mistaken for death. And 
in nearly all, if not‘ all, of the principal 
cities on the Continent there is an officer of 
the law whose duty it is to decide in every 
case of apparent death whether it is or is 
not real. In England and America, how- 
ever, no protection is afforded by the stat- 
utes against the possibility of a live person 
being buried. 

Or all the manias there is none that has 
so much to say for itself as bibliomania. 
The rational bibliomaniac—if the phrase 
may be used without perpetrating a bull—is 
a useful man in his generation. It is to him 
that scholars are indebted for the preserva- 
tion of the materials they work with. It is 
his dearly bought knowledge that saves 
many 8 piece of literature from perdition, 
rescues many an old author on the brink of 
oblivion, and enriches national libraries 
with their most precious treasures. But the 
varieties of the bibliomaniac are as many 
and diverse as those of the dog. There is 
the first-edition man, whose craze is by no 
means the useless and frivolous one which 
the outer world is apt to consider it. There 
is the choice-edition man; and the early- 
press man, to whom the printer is an infin- 
itely more important personage than the 
author; and the rarity man, in whose esti- 
mation a unique spelling book ranks above 
a first folio Shakespeare. And then there is 
the whole cacegory of specialists; and prob- 
ably there is no class ot books, from Bibles 
to almanacs, that has not its special devo- 
tees. os 

SEVERAL prominent gentlemen of New- 
port, R. L, have organized a Sanitary Pro- 
tection Society, the object ot which is to 
secure for the residences of the members 
and for such other buildings as they may be 
interested in as perfect sanitary conditions 
It is believed to be the 





first association of the kind formed in Amer- 


ica. Each member, on paying s small fee, 
is entitled to certain privileges, among 
which are a report by the engineer on the 


sanitary condition of any public building. 
A member owning several houses can sub. 
scribe on account of and have the same 
privileges in regard to each. 

ate extra fees members can also obtain re. 
ports on the dwellings of the very poor and 
on cottoges offered for rent. The society 
employs a consulting and inspecting engi- 
neer and a chemical analyst, all experts. 


CorFrE® DRINKERS will read with interest 
some observations made by the Principal of 
the Inland Revenue Laboratory, in his an- 
nual report just printed relative to an ingen- 
ious method of adulterating that article 
which has lately been discovered. Owing 
to the ease with which roasted vegetable 
matter can be prepared so as to look like 
coffee, substitutes for, or adulteration of it, 
are frequent. The substance most recently 
detected as an adulterant is date stones, 
which, after being roasted and ground, form 
such an imitation of coffee as would, when 
mixed with the genuine article, readily de- 
ceive the consumer. The early detection 
and suppression of this mode of adultera- 
tion were effected by the inland revenue 
authorities at Somerset House, in conse- 
quence of information sent by a supervisor 
at Liveporol that many tons of date stones, 
a refuse from the manufacture of spirits at 
one of the distilleries there, and which 
had up to that time been considered useless, 
were being bought by a foreign gentleman 
to be sent to Manchester, and believed to be 
intended as an adulterant of coflee. The 
inquiry made led to the discovery that a 
manutactory had been started in Manches- 
ter forthe preparation of ‘‘Melilotine cof- 
fee,’’ a compound in about equal propor- 
tions of coffee, chicory and date-stones. A 
seizure has since been made there of about 
seven tons of ‘‘Melilotine coffee,’’ and of 
the prepared date-stones, The manufac- 
tory had barely got into working order, and 
very little of the ‘‘Melilotine coffee’’ has 
been sent into consumption. 

A CONTEMPORARY paper says: There is a 
good deal of perverted ingenuity in the 
world besides that which is directly crimi- 
nal or mischievous in its purpose. It is in- 
directly criminal because it is a waste of |a- 
bor and skill, sometimes even of health and 
life, in doing a difficult but utterly useless 
thing merely to show that it can be done, 
or for the sake of the notoriety which the 
achievement is likely to gain. Every mu- 
seum has specimens of this misapplied toil 
and ingenuity—miniature models, carvings, 
and the like, which are marvels of delicacy 
and elaboration, but of no real artistic merit 
and of no possible practical value. While 
now and then we read accounts of some 
wonderful piece of work, the result of & 
long expenditure of time and ingenuity, 
which often adds but little *o the list of use- 
ful appliances of labor. Among the latest 
isan account of a marvel of constructive 
ingenuity on exhibition at St. Petersburg. 
The article isa watch of about the size of 
an egg, said to have been made by a Rus- 
sian peasant. Within it is represented the 
tomb of Christ, with a stone at the entrance 
and the sentinel onduty. While the spec- 
tator is admiring this curious piece of me 
chanism, the stone is suddenly removed, 
the sentinel drops, the angels appear, the 
women enter the sepulchre, and the same 
chant is heard which is performed in the 
Greek Church at eve. In contrast to this 
we hear there is a demand for a hand loom 
for amateurs’ use. A correspondent writes: 
“We can get lathes and fret saws and print- 
ing presses and other machinery for the use 
of amateurs in abundance. Buta compact, 
portable hand loom would be a novelty, of 
which it might + ith some truth be said thst 
no house would be complete without it. 
The number of people seeking industrial 
recreation is very large, and out of these ® 
profitable clientage can be secured, no doubt 
by whoever will offer them the novelty 
called for. It may pay some of our inven: 





tive readers to give the matter a little prac 
tical consideration. : 
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TMS SWALLOWS. covered, and she hastened to tell Rose the 
BY @. F. D. wows, , 
crowded 
The swallows twilight with a quiet glee, CHAPTER V. 
Which best befits the bour—tearer to ine WN the of Lily’s . 
Than song. of lark as heaven proudly dans bon 4, Mrnies Rose 
or disckbird, lost im summer's wealth of _ path to the river, and 
ots a winged thought—giad memories took her stand on an isolated rock that 
Bringing of sunny lands and baleyon seas: overhung a deep pool. In the turbulent, 
My spirit listens rapt, yet ialy qrieves brawling, restless, stru stream she 
how prief the pleasure that presence found some sympathy w her i She 
ginte sammer-given, with summer they de- | thought bitterly of the doom she pro- 


rt; 
and pach as these are all earth’s pleasant 
peal ches, friends—the swallows of the 
heart; 
eased I listen though ve still 
la the present giddoess drink my fill. 
THE TWO SYBILS. 
BY B. L. 6. 


CHAPTER IV.—([contTrmnveEn. } 
A’ unconsciously Sir helped her 





to decide against himself. Bending 
over her, he said soothingly. 

‘I have been rash and hasty, and 
have trightened you. If you will not speak, 
dearest, look up a moment, and I shall read 
my answer in those sweet truth-speaking 
e a 

"Tes: that was enough to brace her for the 
effurt she had to make. The face she raised 
to his was pale and rigid, but her voice was 
steady. 

“Sir Percy, I have tried to prevent your 
making this avowal. I am sorry to hurt 
you by telling you that I cannot be your 
wife, but perhaps it will reconcile you to 
the pain when you hear that I am utterly 
unworthy of the honor you offer me.’’ Then 
she grew more brave, and rising, she stood 
erect before him. ‘‘When I tell you that I 
have been for weeks a guest in Mr. Came- 
ron’s house under an assumed name, that 
my life during that time has been one long 
falsehood, that I am not Sibyl Montgomery, 
and am no heiress, you will agree with me 
that I am no fit wife for Sir Percy Lowther.”’ 

He stood petrified. He could not realise 
that one whom he had enshrined in his heart 
as all that was true and noble should be false 
and animpostor; yet here was her own con- 
fession; his idol stood shattered before him, 
and by its fall had well nigh broken his 
heart too. He would have sought an ex- 
planation, but Rose had left him. She now 
heard what she had heard before, to her 
great reliet, Norval's whistle quite close to 
them, and he found Rose weeping hysteri 
cally in Lily’s arms. 

This he attributed to shame at the con- 
fession that she had just made, while Norval 
and Lily concluded that her agitation was 
the result of the anxiety she felt. 

Rose put herself under Norval's care, 
while Sir Percy took charge of Lily, and 
all probably found they had enough to do 
to order their steps aright, for there was 
very little conversation. 

In answer to their whistle, the pastor 
emerged from his place of shelter, and shortly 
after the party was thus reunited the mist 
rose, and their way lay clear before them. 

Sir Percy took an early opportunity of 
leaving, pleading his anxiety about letters 
as his excuse. 

He and Rose parted very coldly, and the 
others began to wonder if any serious mis. 
understanding had arisen between them. 

On their return to Glenach, Rose pleaded 
fatigue, and retired to her room at once, 
and Mr. M’Larty left immediately after din- 
ner. 

N orval then took Lily’s hand and led her 
to his mother's chair. 

‘‘Dearest mother you have hitherto spent 
all your love on me: can you find room in 
your heart fora daughter who is far more 
ae of your affection than I can ever 


Mrs. Cameron opened her arms, and Lily 
hid her face in her bosom. 

Norval bent and received his mother’s 
kiss and blessing, pressed his lips to Lily’s 
bowed head, cat said, 

‘I have business that must be attended to, 
although I feel a little jealous ot leaving my 
a even with you, mother.”’ 

ily sat on a stool at Mrs. Cameron’s feet 
and leant her cheek on her knee. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Camaron, I feel that I have 
no right to receive your caresses while I 
keep from you a secret that affects Rose and 
me; but our tongues are tied till to-morrow, 
when you and Norval will know all.’’ 

_ ‘My tongue ie not tied from guessing, is 

it, sweet one? Is not this mighty secret that 

you and Rose are two wicked little impos- 

tors, who have cheated us and abused our 

ae ever since you came to the 
ouse?’’ 


rip? Caught her hand and pressed it to her 


ena pe. Cameron, it is such a relief 
ee mew and are not angry. We 


to morrow, when 
and Norval would w what we coe y Feng 


Do you think he will ust”’ 
4 think he can pee two such 
Pleaders; and if like I will undertake 
the task of matter.”’ 


Lily had 
that Ler not much to tell Mrs. 
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ts for conquest. His coat shines as it 

in folds trom his sloping shoulders, 

his tall hat shines with recent ironing, his 
hair shines as if newly anointed, and his 
face shines with Sunday lustre, for the day 
alked with no laggard 


step. 

Rp Was an bis weg to Gieunah, to call on 
Miss Montgomery to tell her—well, in fact, 
to tell her that he meant to make her his 
wite. But Fortune favors the brave, and 
his heart thumped against his new clerical 
waistcoat when he saw his beloved, and re- 
alized the advan that her romantic sur- 
roundings would give him in declaring his 
intentions. But, alas, man only proposes! 

While he paused to give some final touch- 
es to his toilet, Rose turned round. It was 
a trying moment for her, and tested the 
strength of her newly formed good resolu- 
tions to a becoming gravity. 

Never did luckless wight present a more 
undignified appearance to the lady of his 
love. He had taken off his hat laced 
it between his kneea, to leave his hands tree. 
In one hand he held a handkerchiet, with 
which he mopped his face, and in the other 
a pocket-comb, with which to arrange his 

lossy locks. But he was not abashed. 
Frastily disposing of comb and handker- 
chief, he re his hat, and resumed the 
upright position to which his manhood en- 
titled him. 

He approached Rose with a smirk of 
pleasure, which had a dash of patronage 
in it. 

Instinctively Rose comprehended the situ 
ation, and nae he that escape was impossible, 
resolved to keep the ~—y - that her al- 
most insular position on the rock gave 
her. 

“Good-tmnorning, Miss Montgomery. I 
was on the way to the house when I caught 
sight of your form, adding beauty to this 
charming scene.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Cameron is at home, and will be 
glad to see you.”’ 

“But it was not to see Mrs. Camercn I 
was going,”’ he said, with an insinuating 
smile. 

“Oh, Mr. Cameron is on the opposite side 
of the river; if you cross the bridge you 
will be sure to see him.”’ 

And Rose looked round in vain for help. 
No happy lovers could have desired more 


perfect solitude. 
“It was to see you I was going, said Mr. 
M'Larty, ‘‘to tell you, dear Sibyl, that I 


love you, and that I long for the time when 
I caw transplant my beautiful Rose to the 
manse, to tend her and make her my chief 


est joy.”’ 

‘tole speech had been carefully prepared 
over night, and was most effectively de 
livered. ; 

Rose was silent a minute, considering 
how she should make her rejection least 
paintul. But Mr. M Larty put an entirely 
different construction on her silence, and 
hastened forward to clasp his treasure to his 
heart. 

As he approached Rose gave a quick 
glance behind her. All her good resolutions 
vanished; a dimple became apparent in her 
cheek, and her e showed the signal 
“Danger.”’ Mr. ‘Larty, however, had 
misinterpreted the signal, and sprang on the 
rock on which Rose stood. 

But no fond endearing words followed, 
only a heavy splash; and was it—no, it 
could not be—a muttered oath]—it must 
have been the sound of the water. 

As he leapt on the rock, Rose, quicker 
than he, sprang lightly on the bank, leaving 


A bow ber amote her, and 
Rose; then . 
et afou to the mischief 
no bed dome. tt 7's cern conse of 
duty to enable her to her countenance 
ben she saw the s head and shoul- 


—r Betse ae more, he felt 
pees’ to think Miss Betsey might prove 
a blessing to him. 

A ‘*tumbler,’’ mixed by her fair hands, 
established her in her former position in 
his heart. 

That visit to Drumdrochit was followed 
by many cthers; and in a few weeks the 
pastoral arms so far as they 
could, the plump waist of the minister's 
future wife. 

When questioned as to his attentions to 
Miss Montgomery, he omitted to mention 
their meeting by the river side; nay, we 
are not sure that, in time, he did not per- 
suade himself that he had shown great 
skill in eluding Rose's attempt to marry 
him, the Rev. David M'Larty. 

When Rose returned home after her in- 
terview with the minister she joined Lily, 
and they were immediately afterwards sum. 
moned to the library, that the business pa- 
pers might be si Lily was very ner- 
vous; Rose was less concerned, because she 
felt that the worst that could befall her had 
already happened. They were greatly com- 
forted by Mrs. Cameron having undertaken 
to explain their motives, and they found 
her in the library with her son. 

Rose was standing at the window, when 
the sound of footsteps in the hall made her 
start and shrink behind the curtains to hide 
her flushed cheeks. 

Sir Percy Lowther was announced, and 
Norval advanced to meet him. 

“This is most fortunate, Lowther; you 
are just in time to witness Miss Montgom- 
ery's signature.”’ 

Sir Percy reddened a fittle. 

‘*Miss Motquane and you will, I am 
sure, excuse me. I have just stopped in for 
a few minutes to say good -bye,and to thank 
Mrs. Cameron and you forall your kind- 
ness, and for the many happy hours I have 
spent under your ; such happiness,’’ he 
added sad!y, ‘‘as [ am not likely to enjoy 

in.”’ 

‘‘Why such a hurried farewell, Sir Per- 
cy?’’ said Mre. Cameron, kindly. ‘You 
have no bad news, I hope, to call you away 
so suddenly ?”’ 

‘I find I have lingered here too long, and 
must hasten south to-morrow.”’ 

Rose emerged from her hiding-place, and 
she and Sir Percy bowed, without offering 
to shake hands ° 

Mre. Cameron and Norval looked sur- 
prised, but Lily understood, and resolved 
that Sir Percy should know the truth. She 
turned to him: 

“If I ask you to remain a little, you will 
not refuse?’ 

Hecould not resist the pleading of that 
sweet face, and consented, though reluct 
antly. 

orval arranged the papers, and looking 
at Rose said: 

‘Come, Sibyl, we are ready. I have 
marked the place where you are to sign 
your name.’ 

Rose blushed painfully, the more so that 
she felt Sir Percy's eye fixed on her, and 
glided up to Mrs. Cameron’s chair, as if to 
put herselt under her protection. 

Norval! stood on the opposite mde of. the 
table from his mother, on the right hand of 
the chair he had placed for Rose, with his 
finger pointing to the _— where she was 
to sign her name. Lily was standing on 
the other side of the chair, and, as Norval 
finished speaking, she slipped into it, and, 
before Norman realised what she was doing. 
she signed her name ‘‘Siby! Montgomery.”’ 
Norval caught her hand, but too late. 
“Sibyl, what have you done? You must 
know you havewzo right to sign Hose’s 
name.’’ 


“| have not done so, Norval; I have signed 
my own.”’ 
She rose and laid her hand gently on his 
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tened down the path that led to the lake, 
where she threw herself on a re 
+ 


and her pent up feelings found re 
flood of tears. 
She had herself cast away Sir Percy's 
flered love, but it cut her to the heart to 
acknowledged only by a frigid bow, and 


when he had heard eve ng he had given 
no sign that he had despised and condemned 
her less. 


She had tried to believe that she conld re. 
turn him scorn for scorn, that she could 
tear his image from her heart, and 
thatshe had known him. But it was only 
now, when she was about to lose mght of 
him for ever, that she realized how inex- 
pressibly dear he had become to her. 

As she —— her —-? ge in her 
hands she felt them gras two strong 
ones, and drawn gently away, and then 
she saw Sir Percy kneeling before her. 

‘Sibyl, my dearest, can you ever ~~ 
me for believing, even from your own lips, 
that you @ould be aught but noble and true 
and lovely? Rose, dear Rose, you must 
love me; I cannot live without you; only 
one word, one smile, will make me far hap. 
pier than I deserve.*’ 

But no word, no smile, answered his fm- 
passioned appeal; the ready tears rushed 
again to her eyes, but they were tears of 
joy, and they were shed on his breast. 

I think we may safely leave Sir Percy to 
dry Rose's tears, and retyrn to the library 


at Gienach. 

Norval grew very pale during his moth- 
er's explanation, and after Rose and Sir 
Percy lett the room he continued silent, the 


working of his face showing the severity of 


the struggle that was ng on in his 
heart. 

Then he took Lily’s hand fondly and 
firmly in his. 


‘‘L love you, Sibyl, with the intense de- 
votion of a man who loves but once, and it 
is only a few hours since you made me hap- 
pier than I can tell by saying that you re- 
turned my love. Bat, my dearest, we must 
cancel our engagement; you must go into 
the world, your position demands it, and 
you must go free, untrammelied by any tie, 
free to choose among the rich and noble 
one who may make you ha than « 
poor ro. greg laird. Nay, my darling,” 
he added, as she looked reproachfally at 
him with tear laden eyes, ‘if after a year, 
when you have seen others more attractive, 
you can still turn to me and may. ‘I love 
you,’ qos will make me happier than I ever 
thought it possible to be. Is not that right, 
mother dear?’’ 

‘You have done right, dear Norval, al- 
though it has cost you more than even our 
little Lily knows.’ 

— holding out her arms to Lily, she 
said: 

*‘A year, dear, is but a little time in your 
ro life, and I, old and frail as I am, 

ope to welcome my bonny birdie back to 
her nest at Glenach.’’ 

*‘Lshal] try and be patient, mother, dear; 
I may cal] you so, may I not?’’ she said, 
laying her soft cheak to Mrs. Cameron's. 
‘A year is not long to learn al! I must learn 
to make me s good and useful daughter to 

ou.’”’ 
. ‘Here comes Rose,’’ said Norval. ‘“We 
must condule with her on her fall.’’ 
‘She does not look as if she wanted con- 
dolence,’’ said Lily, laughing. ‘‘May we 
not alter it to congietulation ? 
But Rose disappeared, and Sir Percy en- 
tered alone to announce his happiness. 
Next morning brought the expected an- 





nouncement of Colone! and Mra. Dews- 
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ten by s beautiful and gifted and 
courted as Lily was sure to e@ very 
depth and intensity of his love made him 
fearful of losing it. 

CHAPTER VI. 


IR PERCY LOWTHER followed the 
two Sibyls to London, and man to 
overcome Colonel and oe a 
bury’s repugnance to part w eir 

daughter, and Rose and be were married in 
the autumn. 

Lily spent a deal ot time visiting 

of her and mother, but her 
home was with el and Mra. Dewsbury, 
and a niece of Mrs. Dewsbury, Kate Dal 
ton, was also with them. 

And how fared it with the laird of Glen- 
ach ? 

He kept strictly to his purpose of holding 
no communication with Lily except on bus 
imess matters, and even excu himse]f 
from being present at Rose's wedding. and 
it was only through others that he heard of 


her. 

Rumors reached him of the admiration 
she received everywhere. of the offers of 
marriage she had retused, and at last of 
one she had accepted. 

A friend wrote to him from London: 

“I saw your lovely ward. Miss Montgom. 
ery, with her flance in the Park yesterday. 
Our friend Neville has fallen on his feet, 
but those black coats have a way of entic 
ing al] the best fish into their nets. I need 
not ask you when the wedding is to be, as I 
understand the engagement even is to be 

quiet at present.’ 
oor Norval! had he had more faith in 
Lily he would have treated this as an idle 
rumor; but it was the confirmation of bis 
what he had been looking for, with 
d certainty, but not with hopelessness. 

The indirect inquiries he made only con. 
firmed the report. 

Mr. Neville, who was a college friend of 
his own, and a fellow of Baliol, was a con 
stant visitor at Colonel Dewsbury’s, and an 
almost daily companion of Miss Montgom 

and Miss Dalton in their ridea, 

rs. Cameron tried to persuade her son 
to make direct inquiry before giving cred 
ence to the report. but that, he said, would 
be breaking his compact with Sibyl. 

He had thought it “- that she should 
be free, and the result had been as he 
feared; and he must leave her unmolested. 
He did not complain, and none but his 
mother knew how deeply he had been 
w 

At this time, whtn he was weary and 
listless, longing for work to occupy bis 
thoughts, an offer was made to him of a 
sbare in a business abroad that would prob- 
ably lead to his realizing a fortune. 

His mother trembled when she heard of 
it, but when she found that he eagerly em- 
braced it, mother-like she conceal her 
pain at parting from him, and offered no 


———. 
is acceptance entailed the immediate 
sale of Glenach, that he might provide for 
his mother's comfort and realize the capital 
he required. 

It was impossible for Norval, of course, 
to leave England till the year of probation 
should have expired, and Lily given him 
her answer. But, knowing what that an. 
awer would be, he wished to save ber pain 
by being ready to start immediately after. 

In the mean time he felt it must be em 
barrassing to Lily to retain him as her guar- 
dian; he resolved to propose to her that 
she should select another, as she was enti- 
tled to do. 

He wrote to her accordingly, making no 
allusion to her engagement; telling ber that 
it was in ber option to choose another guar 
dian, and that circumstances made it advi 
sable that he should cease to stand to her in 
that relation. Although he said to himself 
and to her that it would be better, in his se 
cret heart he that she would refuse, 
and he felt that refusal would be in a 
measure a denial of her engagement w Mr. 


Z 


Her answer took some days to reach bim, 
and when it came it dashed his last hope w 


the d. 
Lily wrote with many warm expressions 
of for the care and trouble he had 
erto taken. but acceding quite readily 
to his proposal that she should select an- 


—-—~- —-_ 








by a lawyer in Edin. 
burgh in bis own name, as his client did pot 
wish to be known till he should take up his 
residence there. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ILY was staying with Sir Percy and 
Lady Lowther in the summer; and 
Sir Percy wrote to Norval, as her 
birthday approached, to ask him to 

pay them a visit also. 

He wrote in reply that circumstances 
would prevent his being in London till late 
on the evening of Lily's birthday. 

Unfortunately the Lowthers and Lily had 
an engagement that evening that they could 
not break So they lefta card of invitation 
for Norval, and a request that he would 
join the party. 

In any other circumstances he would 
have been too tired; but the desire to see 
Lily, and to see her in society, was too 
strong to be resisted. 

When he reached the house he found the 
rooms crowded, and himself more solitary 
than he had ever felt on the wildest hill at 
Glenach. 

By patient and persevering effort he at 
last found his way to the ballroom, and dis- 
covered the object of his search. 

At first he almost failed to recognize, in 
the dignified and stately lady who received 
the most flattering attentions as if they 
were only her due, the gentle, diffident girl 
he had known at Glenach. 

While he was watching her unobserved, 
her eyes suddenly brightened, and she held 
out her hand with evident pleasure to a 
ene yo who approached her, and whom 

orval recognized as his friend Neville. 
He offered her his arm, and the two separa 
ted from the group that had formed round 
the heiress, and stood near Norval, with 
their backs towards " m, and facing a large 
mirror. 

Their conversation was carried on ina 
low tone, Mr. Neville bending over her. 
Asthey were speaking, Norval saw Lily 
siart; aud when she turned to answer him, 
& glow of pleasure was on her cheek, and 
an expression in her eyes that he knew 
well, and which he thought would be awak 
ened tor none but him. 

He had heard none of their conversation 
hitherto; but now he overheard Mr. Ne- 
ville say: 

‘You have made me the happiest man 
in Loudon to-night, Miss Montgomery. ”’ 

‘Nay, I feel I have been foolishh to say 
so much, for you know my promise cannot 
be fulfilled without Mr. Cameron's con- 
sent '’ 

‘‘But we must hope that he will not re- 
fuse that to his oldtriend. By the way, did 
you not say you expected him here to 
night? Can we not storm his hard heart at 
once?’ 

Lily laughed gaily. 

‘No, Mr. Neville, I must not have him 
troubled with business matters to night; it 
will be time enough to morrow,’’ 

Norval had heard enuugh No doubt 
now remained; but it wrung his heart to 
hear Lily laughingly defer troubling him 
with business till he should have rested. 

He lett the house atonce. The gay crowd 
and the brilliant rooms seemed to mock at 
his misery, and he hurried home with tht 
light laugh of Lily's sounding in his ears. 
When he reached Sir Percy's he told the 
butler that he would remain in the library 
till his master’s return, when he wished to 
have a few minutes’ conversation with 
him, 

He resolved that he would see Sir Percy 
and settle a few business matters with him; 
but he must leave in the morning betore 
Lily should appear. He could not, he dared 
not, see her—hear her ask him to give her 
up toanother. Give herup! She was not 
his; he had refused to let her bind herselt 
by any promise, and he had nothing to say 
as to her marriage. 

But she need not know how be suflered; 
he would write her a letter wishing her 
every happiness, and asking her to forget 
that any tie had bound them together. 

When this was done he resumed his 
watch for Sir Percy; but he bad had a ta- 
tiguing day, and gradually his waking mis- 
ery was merged in no less painful dreams, 
so that he did not hear the party seturn 
home. 

They bad returned early on Norval's ac- 
count; and when the butler delivered Nor- 
val's message to Sir Percy, Lily begged 
that she might see him first. 

Before going into the library she took off 
her ball dress, removed her jewels, loosened 
her hair, and put on a simple white dress. 
When Roee saw her she clapped her hands, 
and said she could fancy herselfa Glenach 
—_. But this was not quite the Lily of 
G . There was a new dignity in her 


(on it, preparing it for her reception after 


ther's term of happy wifehood had not al- 
tered her so muc 

When Lily softly opened the library door, 
Norval was not disturbed ; and she knelt be- 
fore him and watched with anxiety his 
pained expression as he slept. But her 

nce, though he knew it not, exerted an 
fluence over him. Gradually his features 
relaxed, and a smile parted his lips. Then 
he woke from » dream of Glenach and 
Lily to find her beautiful face before him, 
looking at him with a sweeter fonder gaze 
than his dream had pictured. 

With a 3° ful cry she was clasped to his 
heart, an for a few minutes neither spoke. 
Then, in the midst ef his joy, the image of 
Neville rose before Norval. Hastily re- 
leasing Lily from iis embrace, he retired a 
step or two. 

**What of Neville, Siby!?’’ 

» She looked up, surprised and hurt at the 
change in his voice 

*‘Have you seen him?’’ Then she added 
smiling, ‘‘He and I have a petition to lay 
before your gracious lordship to-morrow.’ 

He looked half relieved 

“Lily, you are not, you cannot be mock. 
ing me—or him. I must have dreamt to- 
night when I heard him say you had made 
him the happiest man in London. See, I 
have written you a letter of congratula-. 
tion, and intended to Jeave London without 
seeing you.”’ 

When he began to speak, Lily drew up 
her head proudly, and would have indig 
nantly spurned the imputation of double- 
dealing; but she remembered the look of 
suflering on Norval’s face when she saw 
him first, and she saw that, however inno- 
cently,there had been given him some cause 
for doubt. Tears stood in her eyes as she 
said: 

‘You have misunderstood, Norval; but 
nothing should have shaken your faith in 
me. Mr Neville is engaged to be married 
to Kate Dalton, tose's cousin, and is wait- 
ing till he gets living to give up his fel- 
lowship aad settle down. ] have, with Sir 
Percy's approval, and subject to your con 
sent, offered him the one in my, or rather 
in our, gift, and it was for that he thanked 
me to night. But why did you not epeak 
to me when you were so near? I saw you 
in the mirror in front of us, and when I 
turned you were gone.”’ 

All was clear now, and Norval was 
happy: that loving expression was called 
forth by the sight of him, and the conver- 
sation he had overheard was but another 
proof of her tenderness of heart. 

Soon the duor was partially opened, and 
Rose's voice was heard asking, ‘‘May we 
come in?t’’ and she and Percy joined them. 

After mutual greetings, Lady Lowther 
proposed an adjournment wo the dining 
room to supper; and a very merry and a 
very happy party assembled round the ta. 
ble, Norval and Lily having to submit toa 
good deal of banter from Rose. 

A shadow passed over Norval's face for a 
moment when Sir Percy asked: 

**What of Glensch, Cameron ?”’ 

“I have pot seen it since the new owner 
took possession, and I do not expect to see 
it again.”’ 

Rose looked mischievously at Lily. 
‘Who has bought it?’ asked Rose; ‘some 
Glasgow soapboiler, who will paint the house 
Rob Roy tartan ?”’ 

‘Teannot find out who has bought it; but 
I hear he is laying out a great deal of mo- 
ney very judiciously.”’ 

Norval looked at Rose's laughing eyes, 
Lily’s biusbing look of consciousness; but 
he was bewildered, till Sir Percy said: 

*T understahd it has been bought by a 
wilful woman, who has persuaded her weak 
guardian to expend a great deal of money 


her marriage. Is it not so, Rose Y”’ 

Before Lily could disclaim this intention, 
Norval had taken her hand and pres#&d it 
passionately to his lips. 

‘That was the reason you were so willing 
to give up your guardian and choose an 
other !"’ 

“Yes; you were not vexed, were you? 
You know you told me nothing would in- 
duce you to purchase Glenach for me."’ 
‘‘And she agreed to take me in your 
stead,’’ said Sir Percy, ‘‘on the flattering 
condition that I was to do whatever she de- 
sired me; anda very tyrant I found her, as 
you will too when it is too late.”’ 

“TI believeLily’s principal reason for buy- 
ing Glenach was that she might have the 
privilege of the ministrations of Mr. M’Lar- 
ty.’’ said Rose. 

“Then she had better advertise it for sale 
again, as he removes immediately to a wi- 
der and more congenial field of usefulness 
in a manufacturing town.”’ 

“And id a minister appointed in his 
piace ?’’ asked Lily. 

“Yes Fortunately the publican has no 
more eligible relations, so he has allowed 
us to have a gentleman this time. Now 
that be is going, I think 1 must tell you, 
Lowther, of a scene I witnessed last sum- 
mer in our neighborhood.”’ 

With infinite humor Norval! described the 
scene between Mr. M'Larty and Rose by 
the riverside, of which hg had been an un- 
seen witness. ™ 

To Lily it cleared up one or two things 





ee a deeper feeling in her expression; 
the child had entirely and the 
woman taken her place; even Lady Low- 


she had not been able to understand, and 


when he had fin : 
‘How could you know? I never tog 
“Bir Pate urned round to her 
ir Percy t to in great 
tonishment. - 
“You don’t mean to say—’’ 


people like you to bed;”’ and she va. 
ished almust before Norval could seaeh the 
door to open it. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Nor. 
vals scheme of going abroad was aban 
doned, and that Mrs. Cameron was mad 
happy by hearing that, instead of losin 
her son, she was to recover Lily.and her 
home. 

After their marriage Norval and Lil 
went to reside on Lily's estate in En 
and together made thé acquaintance and 
improved the condition of her tenants and 
dependents. But partof the summer and 
the autumn months were always spent at 
Glenach, and there the two Bibyls often re. 
called their first eventful visit to the High. 
lands of Scotland. 

|THE END.) 





SOME OLD SUPERSTITIONS. 
O take a hair trom the dog that bit you 
is a proverbial cure, and is as common. 
ly credited a superstition in China as 
here: and yet who would have thought 
within a year or two past, in England, a 
woman could be found to summon the 
owner of a dog because he would not give 
her some of its hair to insure her 
any evil consequences accruing from the 
bite ithad given her. And yet such was 
the case. Not so widely known, probably, 
but not the less effectual, is is Poveet tal 
isman for children during the period of 
teething. Pluck a few hairs from the dark 
cross on the back of a donkey, sew them up 
in ablack silk bag, and hang it round a 
child’s neck when teething, and the child 
will be proof against fits or convulsions. 
This cure ic well known in the north and 
west-ot England One that may very well 
compare with it for for stupidity, is said to 
be for the reduction of awen, or‘ ‘thick neck” 
in women. An ornamental necklace is 
made of hair taken from a horse's tail ; 
some say it must be taken from the tail of a 
grey stallion. Within a few years the 
‘dead stroke’’ has also been resorted to in 
the midland counties for the cure of wens. 
A rustic remedy for enlarged throat is to 
take asnake, and coil it round the neck of 
the sufferer nine times; then put the snake 
into a bottle, cork it up, and bury it; as it 
decays the enlargement will gradually dis- 
appear. 
Touching for the king's evil has long 
since gone out of date, but not by any 
means because people have become too en- 
lightened to put faith in such @ superstition ; 
for a still grosser superstition is yet believed 
in as regards the cure of the king's evil. 
That the toad, 

though ugly and venomous 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head, 
is a faith stilletrong in the bucolic mind, 
and it consequently holds a prominent 
place in the rustic pharmacopeia. _ Its 
limbs area cure for the king's evil. They 
should be put into a bag and tied about the 
patient's neck. For quinsy, get a live toad, 
fasten a Siring round its throat, and hang it 
up till the body drops from the head ;_ then 
tie the string round your own neck, and 
never take it off, night or - till your fif- 
tieth birthday—and yon will never have 
quinsy again. Elsewhere the toad is like 
wise employed as a charm to prevent bleed- 
ing at the nose. The reptile is killed by 
transfixing it with some sharp-pointed in- 
strument; afterwards it is placed in a little 
bag and hung around the neck. The same 
charm is also used in cases of fever. 

cienicneeiehaaiaaiadaadn 

LovE AND MARRIAGE.—Where husband 
and wife really love each other they get 
along well through all the vicissitudes of life, 
because one immeasurable source of hap- 
piness always remains to them, whatever 
disasters betide—and that is their unfailing 
sympathy for each other. Nothing less 
than this enables a couple to endure with 
equanimity all the caresand anxieties and 
disappointments of married life. Nothing 
is more common than to see two young 
persons marry with the approval of the 
tamilies and all the friends on each side. 
“What a fortunate match for both of 
them !’’ every one exclaims. To outside 
appearance such itis. A little time elap-es 
—it may bea fewyears, it may be only 
one—when, to the surprise of their acquain- 
tances, it is announced that the marriage has 
turned out unhappily. The explanation is 
simple—there was no love between them. 
There was a degree of friendship, there was 
a mutual expectation of advantage from the 
connection—but love there was none. For 
the ordinary transactions of life respect and 
friendship are ell that are required. It is 
not so in marri Nothing there will 
supply the place of love. The belief oe 
there are substitutes — isone A aaa 
many & and hopeful young 
trasted their happiness only to find it ag 
tal wteck. M. 5. 








she and Sir Percy enjoyed the story im- 


A Vermonter brought a suit for 25 cents, 
and the jury awar bim 13. 
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THES LOVE-THOUGRT. 





BY x. W. 
Born on soft ev’ ning breezes, 
thought escapes to thee, 
rn’ noagh with chains I bound tt, 
it would not stay with me. 


t much I fear "twill wander 
oo tarn aside its flight— 
That ev'ry bloomin rose bad 

May tempt it to alight. 


I fear the star of evening 
'T will deem thy giit’ring 

Within whose radiant sp 
‘Twas aye so fain to lie— 


That at the sparkling fountain 
'T will dive beneath the stream, 

Since it hath seen the dew-drop 
Upon thy lashes gleam. 


Bot, wheresoe’er it wander 
One seins I know full weil, 
That it will bomeward flutter 
Within my breast to dwell. 


The N ext Door. 


BY P. HENRY DOYLE. 











and for some time the house remained 
unoccupied. 
They were unpleasant people, and 
there was little apparent sorrow in the vi- 
ciaity when they went. 

They Lad been seldom seen during the 
day, but just sosurely as nightfall came, the 
big door closed with a bang, and the man 
who seemed the head of the establishment, 
with his wife and son, trooped out to the 
cars. Where they went no one appeared to 
know, but punctually at twelve, midnight, 
they always returned. This latter fact had 
been verified beyond a doubt, since several 
public spirited ladies had kept awake until 
that hour for weeks in succession, in order 
to place it out of the question. 

The strange doings of this family had 
thrown a sort of mystery around the place. 
Consequently in the various feminine con- 
vocations out of the second-story windows, 
and elsewhere, all sorts of speculations were 
indulged in. 

It is a remarkable fact that fancy in wo- 
man increases in proportion to the degree 
that curiosity is unsatisfied. 

“[ think they must have been counter 
feiters, or something dreadful of that sort,”’ 
said Mrs. Jones, nervously swinging her 
broom one day. ‘‘Why we couldn't find 
out their names ?”’ 

The relation of this latter fact to the hon- 
esty of a person’s profession, shows in the 
clearest possible manner the logical charac- 
ter of the female mind. 

“Worse, Mrs. Jones, worse,’’ was Mrs. 
Green's reply. ‘‘It’s my opinion they were 
burglars, or probably murderers |’’ 

A secund cousin of Mrs. Green’s had once 
been in the meshes of the law for stealing 
a “wash,”’ while intoxicated, and ever 
since her notions of mankind had been em- 
bittered. Doubtless she would have wil- 
lingly forgotten this occurrence, but as it 
was always brought up by her neighbors in 
their frequent disputes about the children, 
or some other weighty subject, at the same 
time being coupled with insinuations 
that she was little better herself, the poor 
woman could not very well forget, even if 
she would. 

The feelings of these parties, therefore, 
may be taken asa sample of what all the 
Vicinity felt. The general opinion was, 
that people who could live three months ina 
sociable suburb, and not let their neighbors 
know all about themselves and their busi- 
hess, were bad enough for anything. 

On this account it was only natural, there- 
fore, that when several furniture cars well 
loated, stopped before the door of the 
house one Friday, that such opportunities 
of seeing as were afforded by bowed shut- 
ters and upturned blinds, should be iaken. 

There was no actual vote cast in the mat- 

ter, furthermore than the usual back-fence 
Canvassing, but on the whole the impres- 
sion was favorable. The household goods 
of the newcomers stood the most figid 
analysis, and came forth unscathed, a mat- 
ter which of course put the social status of 
the owners beyond question. 
«Tt was several days before the hammer- 
ing, thumping, pulling, and other noises 
incidental to settling in a new establish- 
ment, ceased, and the strangers showed 
themselves, as it were, for inspection. Their 
coming had been eagerly looked forward to, 
and as they marched out the following Sun- 
day afternoon, two rather good-lovking 
young fellows, a lady, evidently a sister, 
aod an elderly couple, in ali probability 
their parents, the street was deeply moved, 
not to say violently agitated. 

Some weeks passed, and the public inter- 
est was on the increase. Overtures bad 
been made to the young lady while en- 
gaged in sweeping the tront pavement, by 
both Mrs. Green and Mrs. Brown; but fur- 
ther than to cordially answer their ‘‘good- 
pose men I mad =e no advances. Such 

w ese good ladies,who were 

Usually in that feverish state incidental to 
anxiety to give or crave information, hada 
peoma ePressing eflect, and it semeuady 
their priveie opini bli - 
Culated, that the meee ° woes no better 
than they should be. 


(): next door neighbor had moved out, 





lived by their wits, and though I often con- 
demned myself for sivieg wa to such 
fancies, I could not, in spite of all, help it. 

But I was soon to be convinced how far 
my suspicions were correct. I was sitting 
before the open window of the porch one 
evening, when I heard voices outside. 
Carelessly glancing up, I saw the elderly 
couple, accompanied by the girl, depart. 
Their manner was hurried, and, to my eyes, 
nervous. Still, this impression may have 
been only imagination. [ had just finished 
reading a villainously exciting romance, and 
the influence, no doubt yet clung to me 

Little by little, however, this feeling 
wore away, and the stillness of the hour— 
my own idle thoughts, and the balmy May 
air, were gradually having an effect, when 
a dull heavy blow, as though a body had 
been thrown violently to the floor, suddenly 
roused me. 

Istarted to my feet and listened. The 
nois? came from next door—the mysterious 
strangers’. After an interval I could plainly 
hear a half suffocated voice, and the heavy 
breathing of two or more persons in a se 
vere struggle. Then came a violent sbuf- 
fling of feet, and a heavy body fell, as at 
first. 

I had never given way Sans to my belief 
that our next door neighbors were desperate 
characters, but now this conviction forced 
itself upon me. A thousand singular inci- 
dents I had noticed in them at once rushed 
to my memory, and the feeling that I might 
be even now listening toa struggle of life 
and death, struck me with an awful dread. 

But what to dot The gentle practice 
ot self preservation in youth had become the 
settled policy ot later years, and I natur- 
ally hesitated. Suppose it was murder— 
what then? But this idea only lasted a mo- 
ment. That terrible shuffling of feet again 
occurred, and I heard a voice—half breath- 
less and seemingly full of passion, exclaim : 

“T’ll fix you this time if I die for it ?’’ 

That decided me But it is doubtful 
whether it would have done so, had not the 
words been followed by the unmistakab!c 
clash of steel. Perhaps the assassin was 
whetting the fatal blade ! 

How I reached it, it were difficult to tell, 
but in a moment I found myself at the door 
leading from the porch. his frail barrier 
was all that kept me from the awful scene. 
Had I permitted myself to think, I would 
perhaps have recoiled, but that horrible 
suffocating gasp would not admit of reason- 
ing. It was now louder thanever. Per 
haps in pursuance of his threat, the villain 
was ‘‘fixing’’ bis victim. 

I threw open the door, and disregarding 
safety, and the preprieties, entered. In the 
middle of the room, puffiog like porpoises, 
and gazing upon me with the most woader- 
ing surprise, were my two young neigh- 
bors. 

They had been having a friendly tussle 
with boring gloves. 

The body I had heard tall were the box- 
ers as they involuntarily located themselves 
on the floor in the varying fortunes of the 
sport. 

The gasps were the result of either party 
getting his head in chancery. 

The deadly struggle and shuffling of feet 
was the necessary sparring for positions. 

The ‘‘to fix’’ threat was an expres- 
sion usual to such contests. 

The whetting of the murderous stee) had 
been the tumbling of a pair of tongs shaken 
down by the combatants. 

I explained, and the apology I made was 
one of the most heartfelt ever spoken. Be- 
sides I dare assert that the figure I cut, as I 
hastily retired with their assurances that no 
barm had been done, has never been par- 
alleled for ey b 

And above al! I made a fearful vow that 
the neighbors, in either friendly or un 
friendly discussions, might hereafter mur- 
der each other ten times over, and pull the 
houses down about their ears, before | would 
again interfere. 





Tux imitation diamonds made of Rhine 
pebbles are now used in Paris for many 
purposes. There are not only diamond but 
tons, mounted like solitaires or in clusters, 
but buckles for the shoes and belts in all 
conceivable designs. There are, also, fas- 
tenings for necklaces and bracelets of velvet 
and very smal! buckles to fasten the ribbon 
loops which are placed down the front of 
the dresses andon the lower part of the 
sleeves. Earrings, crosses and ornamental 
pins are also made of these stones. 





f 17 000 made by Krupp, only 
aoa Sele ont nearly all of these 
when tried to test their power. 





A Terrible Adventure. 


BY A. @. 





HERE, that'll do; aad now, Miss Ger- 
tie, dear, look lovely.”” a 
Poor nurse, according to 
was always +: Whether arra 
ia silks or cottons, \-dress of morning- 
gown, her verdict respecting me 
the same. 
“Give mea kiss, nurse,’’ 1 cried, ‘and 
then goand get ready while I show myself 


to papa. How dol 1” I demanded, 
bursting upon him in all the splendor of my 
brave attire. 


“Eh, my little girl,’ he said, looking up 
— the book he was reading, ‘‘are you go- 
ng now ?’’ 

**Yes; I promised to be the first arrival, 
you know; and, please, I want your candid 


opizion on my appearance. Nurse thinks I 
look lovely.’’ 
‘I am afraid nurse is a critic;’’ he 


returned, witha fond smile. ‘You look 
very nice—very nice indeed, darling. 
You are growing wonderfully like your 
mother. But don’t be late in returning 
to-morrow, and don’t overtire yourself.’’ 

As [ drove along with nurse in her prim 
black bonnet seated opposite to me, my 
heart beat high with nervous anticipation. 
I was going to my first ball; for though I 
was eighteen, papa and I had lived such 
retired lives that till lately I had known 
— of the gaieties usual to girls of my 
> ix months previously, however, the 

ortops, some old friends of my father’s, 
had settled in the neighborhood, and at 
their house I bad at length begun to emerge 
from my shell. 

When .wereached Holme Lodge, the 
large,comfortable, old country mansion was 
ablaze with light, and from the open door 
streamed an inviting flood of warmth and 
brilliance. 

In the hall I was seized upon by Louie 
and Lottie Morton, the twin sisters—lively, 
vivacious bruneties with sparkling eyes and 
dimpled cheeks. 

“Come up stairs to our room,”’ cried Lot- 
tie; ‘‘we shall have time fora chat before 
the people arrive.”’ 

The sitting-room, specially appropriated 
to the girls’ use, was a pretty, cosy apart 
ment. After we had examined and com. 
mented on each other's costumes, a young 
lady entered the room. 

She was a friend staying on a visit—Isa- 
bella Saloni by name, and by birth, half 
Italian and half English. Most beautiful 
was she. Her manners were very fuscina 
ting. I gazed at her as though I had never 
before comprehended how rarely loveiy she 
was. 

I was engaged to Rupert Morton for the 
first waltz; but we had only taken a 
couple of turns around the room when he 
whispered : 

“Do you particularly wish to finish this 
dance. If not, will you come into the 
conservatory, it is quite cool and pleasant 
there?’ 

I was about to make some laughing re- 
joinder, but a lock in his gray eyes stopped 
me, and I merely bowed assent. 

“Gertrude,’’ he said, softly, as we stood 
by a marble basin wherein a tiny fountain 
sent up asparkling cascade of silvery drops, 
“do you guess why I asked you to come 
here?’’ 

I glanced at him saucily. 

‘Certainly, because it is #0 cvol and pleas- 
ant.”’ 

‘“‘Ah! that was only the pretext, the 


excuse. Surely you can guess my real 
reason, darling. ou know I love you, do 
you not?’ 


I strove to cover my burning cheeks with 
my hands; but he gently removed them, 
and held them in his own as he bent his 
head to the level of my downcast eyes. 

‘Have you nota word tosay tome? Dear 
love, can you not give me one word of 
hupe?"’ 

For my life I could not have spoken, but 
read his answer in my silence. 

‘ Rupert, ’ J murmured prese ntly, raising 
my head fromM its resting place on his sbou! 
der;‘‘do you know I[—I thought I—I—was 
afraid that you liked Miss Saloni.’’ 

‘‘My darling,’’ andhe drew me closer, 
‘you were indeed mistaken. Admire her I 
alwaysdo,no man could help doing that; but 
believe me beyond admiration [ have never 
given her a thought.”’ 

The rest of the evening sped swiftly by. 
It I had been happy before I was ten times 
happier now. I danced every dance, 
and at supper Rupert contrived to secure 
secluded corner, where he detained me #0 
long that I mortally offended ove partner, 
who sought me high and jow in vain wo find 
me. 

I was to sleep at Holme Lodge, and go 
home the next day, nurse having 
brought everything requisite for my stay, 
and placed ready before she returned. 

It was long ere I got ino bed, but once 
there I fell into a deepslumber,and neither 
memories of the past nor plans for the fu 
ture disturbed it. 

Suddenly lawoke—awuke with a full 
sure consciousness of the presence of some 





one or something the room. 


I could utter he 7 I could no 
movement, I ned spallb and 
dumb, Ils staring sad my lips 
blanching, knowing that I was ay nae. f 
of a mad woman, and recognizing in 
woman 

o she touched ; and, though I 
—ot I could not draw away. 

**You sleep soundly,”’ maid, 
the words vom ber aoa 
“but you have awaked at last. sleep 
of death is soundest of all for 
there is no awakening from it! eo he 


told you he loved you—you,not me! You, 
you bab “faced child | what oh know 
of love? What does he know of love? It 
is I who love—I—I—I—I !"’ and her 

rose shrillandhigh. “I am golag to 
you!’’ she continued after a moment's 
pause. ‘“‘He cannot love you then. He 
will forget you, and it will be my turn, 
Pretty little thing !’’—and she fingered the 
glittering, toy-like weapon caressingly— 
“how it wi 
beautiful, beautiful red blood! Ab! that 
will do for a bridal robe! A dead 
Pasa and blood fora wedding garment! 

But the spell was broken. With a pierc- 
ing, echoing cry for help,I flung aside 
- bed clothing, and sprang on to the 

oor. 

There came a sharp, flerce blow, an ag- 
onizing pain, and then all was darkness, 
‘oblivion. 

It was twilight when I came tomy 
senses. The curtains were drawn, and a 
bright fire crackled cheerfully in the old 


grate. 
Vaguely wondering as to what had 

mA. « I attempted to get oy but the —4 
effect of the exertion was a low moan of an- 
guish. 

A gentle voice addressed me soothingly, 
and Mrs. Morton leant over me, and slip- 
ping her armunder the pillow, liNed me 
up, and gave me some cooling beverage to 
drink. I fell asleep directly, and when I 
awoke again gray days light was creeping 
in at the window, and the nurse was sitting 
by my side. 

‘‘Thank Heaven !"’ she ejaculated, fer. 
vently, as I feebly raised my hand. ‘Ah! 
but you're better, now, my b.’’ 

‘*Have I been ill !"' I whispered. 

‘A little, dearie,’’ she answered, tenderly 
stroking my bair. 

‘‘But—but what was it! 
at home?”’ 

“Hush! my pretty. You musn’t talk 
any more now. Lie still, and anutner time 
you shall hear all about it.”’ 

Ah. me! What weary days, what weary 
weeks, those werethat I had tolie. Wak- 
ing, sleeping, I was haunted by half-deliri- 
ous visions of that dreadtul night. I could 
not be left alone for evena few minutes. 
A flitting shadow in the corner, a fold of 
drapery, would nearly send me into hyster 
ics 


Why amI not 


At last, when the birds were blithely car. 
olling a welcume to the pang aad trees 
and hedgerows were bursting into leaf, I 
was carried from my to « sofa in 
the adjoining room, aud from that time re 
covery was more rapid. 

Harvest was just over whea Rupert and I 
were quietly married at the village church. 
The winter following we spent abroad; papa 
joining us at Nice in October, and accom- 
panying us on the remainder of our travels. 

Isabella Saloni is in a private asylum. 
Insanity, it appeared on inquiry, was he 
reditary in her family, though the fact had 
always been kept as secret as possible. 
Poor, poor girl! Lonly think of her now 
with intense pity and compassion. 

a — 


A manufacturer in Birmingham has re- 
ceived from bis agent in Turkey the follow. 
ing order: ‘One of my customers is in 
want of a dog skinning machine. You have 
wobably seen or known such @ thing. 

hrough this machine holding the as 4 
when still alive, in a few minutes the skin 
is off and the dogs also killed, thus without 
giving them torture. Please send drawings 
aod lowest prices.’’ 

ie meee 

London, with its suburbs, within the fif- 
teen miles radius of Charing Cross, covers 
706-86 square miles, and numbers over 
4 000 900 inhabitants. of whom 35 per cent. 
are country born. There is a birth in the 
metropolis every four minutes, and « death 
everv six. There are 7 000 miles of streets, 
and 28 miles of new streets are opened and 
9,000 new houses built every year 


I 


England had one daily paper in Queen 





Anne's time. 
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13 THE SATURDAY EVENING ) a 
= =— — - Sr 
where iam. Well, pever mind. Perhaps 1 6 ° Oe a HALF SQUARE 
shall have better luck es ° . pot onas = 
The morning passed quietly, as Mr. 8. To intend. 
Reynard had to sleep to maxe up for the ee Bh ey 4. Most excellently. 
Little Pitchers Have Long Ears. rest he had lost the night before, and in the + &. Not long ago. -- 
middle of the afternoon he and his CompUCTED BY *“WILEING MICAWBER. 6. A country in Europe. 
wife held consultation as to what plan —— 7. 4 coltection of men and houses, 
ov hL P should be adopted to secure their supper for | Address all communications to Wilkins Micawber, es 
that night; but before beginning they sent | No. 64 North Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. on 
LONG time ago, one fine moonlight the chifdrea oat to play,so that there should | risiasl contributions solicited. New York City. MArrin Jar 
night Mrs. Reynard, the fox, and her be no possibility of the secret being known — —_— , 
three children sat at home patient! them But Slypads, why bad not ANSWERS. me susie 
cae ane bee the reture of Mr. ynard, had enough breakfast, and who was s Provided they tts warntny best. 


“Here ia a fine fat duck for you,"’ said 
one down off his shoulders 


“Dack again!" cried his wife. ‘Did I 
tobring anything rather than 
know how rich they are and 


: 
zi 
53 


unsuited for the children.and you bring 
duck, duck, night. young tox 
well brought up on rabbits always 


stronger and canrun faster than one fed 
ducks and that kind of rich tood I 
not be astonished it all the children 
learnt to waddle instead of to run."’ 
‘Rabbits, indeed!’ returned Mr. Rey- 
; “why you know as wel! as I do that 
when we moved into the wood all the rab. 
bits moved out of it. Butnever mind, duck 
is all [ can get to-night, so we must make 
the best of it. Let those who are hungry 
help themselves; perhaps we may have rab. 
bit to-morrow.”’ 
Accordingly, Mrs. Reynard — whose 
— id not seem to have lessened 
a te—and the three children imme 
diately fell upon the duck, and in a short 
time nothing was left of it but a few feath- 
ers. 


E 


The next morning the two old foxes re 
sumed their conversation as to the possibil 
ity of getting rabbits for that night's meal; 
and bidding his children go out and play, 
he said: “mind you don't talk about what 


you have just heard, or if the rabbits should. 


get to know where {[ am going it may be 
you will no supper to night. 

The little foxes went out, and were soon 
oa playing in front of the entrance to 
their den, where after amusing themselves 
for some time, they began trying who 
could jump the highest; and Blackeyes was 
cotjeuped by her brothers, Slypade and 
Sharpnvse, who made fun of her. 

“Never mind,’’ said she; ‘‘I'l] jump high 
er to morrow.” 

“How will you manage to do that?’’ asked 
Slypads. 

“Didn't mother say rabbits would make 
us stronger?’ replied Blackeyes. 

“But you haven't got the rabbits yet,” 
cried Sharpnose. 

“But we shal) have to-night, for you 
know that father is going to fide near the 
rabbit-run to the meadow,’’ quickly return 
ed Blackeyes. 

‘There now, you are talking about it,and 
you were told not,’’ cried both the brothers 
together. 

“Don't care: there is no one listening,’’ 
said Blackeyes; but still, for fear there 
might have been any one, they searched 
carefully allaround without finding any- 
thing but a cracked pitcher that the wood 
man s daughter had left behind her the day 
before, having broken it by letting it fal! as 
she was on her way to the well; and finding 
nothing to make them uneasy, the little foxes 
reeumed their play. 

But Blackeyes was mistaken. Notwith 
standing these precautions, there was some 
one listening. The magpie, going on her 
usual round of gossiping and mischief-mak 
ing, had been ina tree just above her and 
her brothers, and had heard every word 
that had been said with the greatest satis 
faction? So flying to the end of the wood, 
she waited tillshe saw one of the youn 
rabbits that lived there, when she accoste 
him with ‘Ha! you will be eaten to 
night.”’ 

“How so?’’ asked the young rabbit, as- 
tonished. 

‘The fox will catch you. He is coming 
to hide near your run to the meadow,’ an- 
swered the magpie, laughing, as she flew 
away; andthe young rabbit went straight 
home to tell his father. 

Now his father was an old rabbit, cun. 
ning and experienced inallthe dangers that 
threaten the rabbittribe. Watching then, 
shortly af'ersunset he saw the fox come 
evap cautiously along and concealing 
himself insome tal! ferns which grew close 
to the path, and after waiting some time to 
see that he did not change his quarters, he 
withdrew quietly from his own hiding- 

back to the burrow; and after telling 

family what he had seen, he took them 

by a different way to another feeding: place, 

from which they all returned safely before 
morning. 

Meanwhile, Mr. ye lay close in the 
ferns til] mornin then went home to 
tell his wife of his ill success. 

“Perhaps you fell asleep while you were 
lying there,"’ s his wife. 

“No, indeed, | was quite wide-awake all 
the time; and the rabbits were out last 
—— for Isaw the marks of their feet 
[vy by the burrow on the way home. 


very hungry, was so anxious to hear what 
chance there t be of supper that he 
could not resist temptation of creepin 
back after a short time, to listen, and a 
all Then he quickly rejoined his —_ 
nions, who at once eageriy pressed 

fo tell them what be had heard. But fors 
long time Slypads steadily refused, until 
Biackeyes beginning to cry, and Sharp 
nose threatening to tell his father that he 
had crept back to listen, he reluctantly 
consented to whisper his news to them, but 
they must first come on one side out of the 
way, and he accordingly led themto a@ spot 
not far from which lay the broken pitcher 
which they had noticed the day before, and 
in whith unknown to them, crouched a 
small rabbit, placed there by his father to 
watch. 

Slypads now stood still, and told Black- 
eyes w come close to him, and when she 
had done so he whispered -— in her ear: 
“ Father is going early this evening to lie un 
der the busn above the mouth of the rabbit- 
bu rrow—tbere, you have it all!’ And he 
tben went away in a buff, followed by Sharp 
nose and Biackeyes. The little rabbit, who 
had heard enough for his purposes threaded 
his way through the long grass, and was 
soon at home, reporting his news to his 
father. 

The latter quickly made up his mind how 
to act—sent out his family to get their 
necessary food, ordering them to make all 
haste and return as soon as possible; and 
when they had come back he retreated into 
the burrow, taking up a position near its en- 
trance, which he had not occupied very 
long before he heard Mr. Reynard come and 
ensconce himself under the bush above him, 
upon which he joined the rest of the family 
below andwent to sleep 

Meanwhile, Mr. Reynard kept watch 
throughout the night, and at daylight again 
went home to his hungry family, disap 
pointed. Afler he had had a short nap to 
recruit himself, he and his wife and chil- 
dren al] assembled outside their den, pre 
paratory t his setting out for another hunt 
for & meal. 

Mrs. Reynard and the chindren wished 
to kuow where he was going, and how long 
he would be away; and before answering 
them be looked carefully all around him. 
“Whatis that brown thipg in the grass 
near yonder bush ?’’ asked he, pointing to 
the pitcher. 

‘Only a broken pitcher a little girl left 
there three or,tour days ago; there is‘nothing 
in it,’’ quickly answered the children, who 
little dreamt that at that moment the young 
rabbit was again hidden in it, having been 
sent there by his father svon after the latter 
had heard Mr. Reynard leave his post above 
the burrow in the morning. 

“Very good, then,”’ said Reynard. ‘‘Now 
I will tell you what I propose should be 
done. You three children will go back into 
the den and stay quietly there, whilst your 
mwnother wiil goand try to catch youa frog 
or two to stay your present hunger, and | 
will go and reconnoiire round the farm- 
yard, to see iff can get anything there; 
failing which, [ will rewurn by the way of 
the rabbit-burrow. But—what's that? has 
yoar pitcher got ears?’ cried he suddenly, 
as the young rabbit, unable to hear for the 
distance what was being said, had 
pushed his head out of the mouth of the 
pitcher, and in hisanaiety cocked both his 
ears above the grass. 

The fox family made a dash for the pitch- 
er, butthe young rabbit—fortunately tor 
himself—slipped away before they could 
reach it, and escaped from them, gainin 
his home in safety, and the foxes return 
baffled from the pursuit. P 

*Phere,’’ said Mr. Reynard; “now I know 
how itis that I never could catch yous 
rabbit, when little pitchers have ears." 
‘Ha! bal—little pitches have ears!’’ chat 
tered the magpie, asshe flew out of the 
tree above him to carry the tale to her gos- 
sipe. 

‘*When little pitchers have ears and mag. 
pies have tongues,’’ continued he, ‘‘never 
talk of anything you wish to be kept se- 
cret, unless safe in your own den. Let us 
al) go in.’’ 

The ‘old rabbit, on hearing from his son 
what had passed, saw that it was no longer 
safe for him to remain in that wood, and he 
and his whule family; whilstthe magpie re 
peated the tale of the little pitcher to to the 
different birds and beasts, until it grew to 
be a proverb amongst them; and to this day, 
when a magpie sees a fox stealing through 
a wood she begins to chatter and raise an 
alarm; but whether she chatters ‘‘Little 
pitchers have ears’ or ao is more than one 
can tell. 

I  — 
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No. 71. NUMERICAL. 
The WHOLE consisting of 12 letters In a disease. 
The 1, 2, 3, 418 to spring. 
The 5, 6, 7, 8 is to cover. 
The 9, 10, 11, 12 isa marksman, 
Baltimore, Md. ASIAN, 
No, 72. RHOMBOID. 
AcRos&:—1, Native, 
. Plates. 
Repaste. 
. A precipice, 
. To drudge. 
A letter. 
A preposition. 
A nickname, 
. An English festival. 
Water courses, 
. Toturn around, 
. A dlocese. 
. An abbreviation. 
A letter. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ICICLE, 
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No. 73, CHARADE, 

On the base of a bill of a bird 

Isaskin called the FIRST, Good tuition 

Is of use toa SECOND, Tne THIRD 

Is one of the elements which appear at the respective 
polls, when a body is subjected to electro-chem!- 
cal decom position. 


P. 8.—*Tis needless, to explain— 
WHOLE Is the action of the brain. 
Rondout, N.Y. ©. We Te 
No, 74, SQUARE. 

A town of Poland. 

A certain interstice. 

. Ariver in Brazil. 

. A town in Germany. 

. A village of Sardinia. 

A town of British India. 
Independence, Mo. BEN. J. MIN, 
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No, 75, CROSS WORD, 
In equator notin pole, 
In turn-pike not in toll, 
In second not in two, 
In warrant not sue, 
In theatre not In play. 
In October not in May, 
The whole is now before your eye 
And you can find it if you try. 
Lansdale, Pa. BALFOUk, 
No. 76. OCTAGON. 
1. A youth. 
2. A liquid measure. 
3. A bondof union. 
4. Hot. 
4 To infringe. 
6. A male name. 
7. A military commander. 
Gibson, Pa. ODOACER, 
No, 77. CHARADE, 
When Tommy Beales is quite perverse 
First makes him yell and hollow, 
To men of wealth, galore, a curse, 
Will now in order follow, 
In THIRD the queen of drama reigns 
If you the truth can swallow, 
The WHOLE inflicts a world of pain, 
And makes the culprit hollow. 
Washington, D. C. 





the Chinese to go East. 


GIL Bias. 


HOW WOMEN SERVE DIRTY Siz F. 
Camden, N. J. 





No, 8. DIAMOND, 

1. A letter. 

2. To travel. 

3 Lessons. 

4. Vessels propelled by oars, 

5. Originating in the character of the germ. 
6. Positive. 

7. Deserved. 

8%. An ancient Italian race. U 

%. Certain numbers at dice. 
10. A messenger. 

ll. A letter. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Tim LINKINWaATER. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 

: PRIZES. ; 
The Post six months, for FIRST COMPLETE fist 
of solutions. 

Phe Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 
BOLVERS. 
Cerebrations of March Ist, were solved by Gil Bias, 
Jarep, Odoacer, Dick, Hal Hazard, Willie Wildwave, 
A. Bolver, Asian, O. Possum, Sphinx, 
Fiewy Ann, Ben. J. Min, Rose Budd, Sou Con, 0. 0. 
U. La., Balfour, Percy Vere. 
PRIZE WINNERS. 
ist. G1! Blas, - Washington, D, C. 
2nd. Jarep, - . New York city. 
ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Percy Vere—square ; Asian—diamond and crogs 
words; Gil Blas—equare, cross words and charade; 0. 
Cc. O. La.—cross words; Ben J. Min—scrostical 
square, rhomboid and square; Mattie Jay—diamond; 
Lochinvar—charade; Traddies—cross words ;Peggotty 
—square and diamond. 





TO CORRESPON DENTS, 
CALIFORNIA PUZzrpgeRs—In reply to inquiries we 
would say, send svlutions of course. kf mailed 
promptly they will reach us in time and be gladly wel- 
comed, 

GIL BLAS—See Webster for BIKH or BISH. Our 
triend ** Odoacer’’ always consults the standard. 
Sorry you could not capture tne ‘*Precious Lady's 
Darling.’’ Perhaps you would have preferred the 
**Lady’’ herself. We are very proud to receive that 
last cargo. They are all beauties. 

Percy Vere—Square is very good and that is just 
the quality we are after. 

BEN. J. Min—Contributions received with pleasure. 
We dis MISS OUR Ire and remain IN DEPENDENCE on 
you forsuch posers. Please forward a BUSH el more 
by through freight line. Paper did notarrive. Was 
it SENT IN ELegant shape. 

0. C. O. La.—This is the first weekwe have received 
any ‘‘cross words’’ from the ‘*‘Sunany South;’’ still, 
we are always giad to hear from the ** little CHURCH 
around the corner.’’ 

ASIAN—Your last letter was quite refreshing. 
Thanks for good wishes. The diamond you send is 
one of the best we have ever seen. Your recent work 
shows that you have unearthed some rare gems. Keep 
on digging. 

LOCKSLEY—Ship a few more of those anagrams. 
The river is now free from ice and boats get through 
the channel without difficulty. 

ODOACER—O DO A CERtain thing for us, will you’ 
Renew your stock soon, as our Spring Trade is very 
large and country customers must be supplied. 
MaTTi£ JAY—All right. Lippincott’s Gasetteer 
gives the word and diamond shall appear soon, Burn 
a little more **wid-night oil'* for our benefit, please. 
O. W. L.—A scow Load of those charades with A 
NAG, RAM or mule on the tow-path is just what we 
want. Have you gRO(U)ND OUT any cross words 
lately ? 

TRADDLEA—Your last square caused quite a panic 
among solvers and in numerous cases the Gordian 
Kuot remained UNCUT. Both NORTH and South were 
in a CRATE box over it, and East and West UTTERIy 
routed. THERE is room for more of that calibre. 
Your cross words are double extra. 

ProGotrr—Your contributions are very acceptable 
and your complete lists are also in order. Try your 
hand at a few ‘‘flat’* answer puzsies, anagrams, char- 
wiles and cross words are our especial favorites, while 
good metagranis and logrogriphs do not go amiss. 
LOCHINVAR—We enjoyed your letter very much and 
the ** spring melody *’ is on file for anfearly insertion. 
PUzzLERs— About these days we wish to make a few 
remarks as follows : 


In making puzzles, do your best; 
The careful worker fears no test. 
Give Webster's meanings line for line, 
They better are than yours or mine. 
*Tis also well to mark with care 

“ Provincial Engtish’’ ditto * ‘Rare ;"’ 
And puzsiers dont be * ‘ied astray’’ 
By OBSOLET& in any way. 

If ‘*fruits ferbidden’’ you desire, 
Just put the puzzie in the fire. 

Pray make your copy plain and neat, 
A single puzzie on a sheet. 

If Nature gave poetic fire— 

‘Tis well. If not—why don’t aspire 
To tread the paths of glory where 
The thorns are hid by roses fait. 

Do keep a record—this advice 
Prevents you sending puzsies twice ; 
And finally my worthy friend 

**It never is woo late to mrend’’— 
That is, **hardly ever!’’ 


Watertown, New York, reports thirty- 
one fee const since oo 19 last, in 
which 120 inches of snow have fallen. 
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“ t, since thou art all my 
at lOve, my life, my promised bride nr 
He murmars, softly, sinking down 
Clarinda's peeriess form be ; 
uLat’s igare, sweet, how we'll 
Gar marries cave Sgure ta 
” , love; Cc 
} Aw worid is all my wish,” says she. 


“For house,”* says be, 
Ww tiny cot by ocean's flow t” 
«'T would do,” she says, behind ber fan, - 
“If marble fronts were scarce, you Know. 
“ahem! And we Ly well en 
One maid-ot-all-w stout and neatt” 
“Yeees; and @ footman, cook, and page, 
* ‘and coach-and-pair,” she murmurs, sweet, 


owhy, really,dear! But words are air, 
With love for guest, at home, a-field, 
Onur food shall be the simplest fare, < 
Our drink the dairy’s snowy yield. 
“Y-e-e 8; with et ceteras rare and blest,” 
She coyly adds “that mene Se 
Fish, game in season, wines best, 
Brolis, stews, fruitcake, ice-cream, and 
things.” 


“In Midas’ name!" he cries, with look 
and tone and mein from rapture tree, 
“Dost deem @ millionaire to ik 
Ambitious girl, in wedding me ? 
“Why, not af all, Sir Stinginess!” 
she quick responds, with seornfal shout ; 
“But just remember, none the less, 
As servant l’m not hiring out.” ‘ 


They sever, she with angry look 
That never bids him pause or stay ; 
He clutching tight his pocket- 
And precious glad to get away. 
“Dissembling might have done with tact 
“If not too soon betrayed,” says she. 
“How lucky that to sober fact 
1 brought her, ere too late,” says he. 


COMBATS AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


HE ancients were very fond of testing the 

valor and dexterity of wrestlersin the 

arena. The combatants were selected 

from among the most brave and skilful 

men, and the judges who beld the victo- 
rious garlands were persons of the highest 
rank #nd integrity. These combats, however, 
were peculiarly ferocious. The parties fought 
with their fists,asdoour prize fighters; but 
they frequently introduced ba'ls of iron and 
stone, Wita whico they often struck fatal blows. 
They introduced the Cestus which was a hea 
glove or gauntlet of thick leather, studd 
with nails which were equally destructive. 
Alian speaks of a Cretan Pancratist who 
dropped down dead while they were takin 
him to the judges to receive the gariand. 
Another prize fighter, having received a blow 
in the mouth which knocked in al) his teeth, 
swallowed nen, So with the blood that 
followed, to con from his yy an 
injury which might have induced him to con- 
tinue the contest. 

There are many instances in ancient times 
of ferocious bravery, whichat the present day 
would be discarded withindignation. A brave 
champion who had been twice crowned at the 
VUlympic games, fought and conquered all who 
entered the lists against him, except the last 
one—a man of powerful frame, who rushed 
upon him, seiz him by the throat, tripping 
up his heels at the same time, and ually 
strangied himon the spot but ere heexpired 
by a violent effort he broke off the toe of his 
adversary, which gave hima such pain that he 
died instantly, and the judges ordered his 
dead body to be crowned with the palm of 
victory. 

It wie the fashion for the Roman ladies to 
attend these exhibitions, and now and then 
they would step into the lists and have aset-to 
themsel ves, iitus and Juvenal both speak 
of it; and although the Roman ladies on these 
occasions were not as thinly clad as our model 
artistes, yet they were dressed like the Sam- 
niles—wearing a shield caiculated to protect 
the breast and shoulders,and growing more 
narrow at the bottom, in order to be used 
with greater conventence, It was during the 
reign of Nero and Domitian that those worth- 
ies introduced temale gladiators, and Nero 
exhibited in one show four hundred senators 
and six hundred equestrians. These may not 
have been called duels, but savage practices; 
and if ladies were insulted in those times, 
they procured no champions to fight their 
balties, but redressed their wrongs themselves. 
Nevertheless, trifling wrongs—abusive lan- 
guage, giving the lie, or striking a blow—were 
not in Loose Limes, as they are at this day, con- 
coaeee just grounds of mortal combat 

uel, 

Judicial trials by combat were common in 
the barbarous 63, particularly among tne 
Burgundians, e ail remember the inelo- 
drama of “The Dog of Montargis,”’ but all are 
not acguainted with its origin. The fight be- 
tween Macaire and the dog epee nm by Aubry 
took place in 1371, at the Isle of Notre Dame. 
Charles the Filth was present when the dog 
convicted Macaire of Aubry’s murder by over- 
powering him in the fight, and for this crime 

acaire was hanged. 

4 curious trial by battle took place in 626. 
Queen Cundbage, consort of the king of Lom- 
bardy, a celebrated woman both tor beauty 
aud unimpeachable virtue, bad some insolent 
proposals made to her by an impertinent 
court-fly by thé name of Adalulf; but instead 
of banding him over to the laws for punish 
ment, she mercifully banished him. In a fit 
ot revenge he accused her to the king of hav- 
ing & lover,and that she intended to poison 
bin in order to marry that lover. The king, 
blinded with rage, immured the queen in a 
castle. As she was related to Clotaire, king of 
the Francs, he demande’ tnat she snould be 
tried by a judicial contest. Adalulf was com- 
manded to meet a cousin of the queen, called 
Pithen, who in the contest got Adalulf down 
4nd Cut his throat, which established the inno- 
cence of the queen. 

Tne clergy were also liable to trial by bat- 
Ue; and Louis the #at,in his charter Of the 
Abbey of st. Maur, admitted that the pricsts 
possessed this right. The bishop of Angus 
ordered certain monks to maintain their 
rights lo thes by cudgeling each other; but 
William the ueror would not permit 
clerks of abbeys to fight witbout the pert ission 
of their diocesan. Priests in those times were 

masters, as chaplains to the 
army, had a fair portion of the fight. 

A license bo Sat aduel was freuea by the 
highest authority, and these duels were 80 
frequent Lhatseveral monarchs issued various 
edicts against them. In 1041 a proclamation 
ine —y calles the Savior's Truce, prohibit- 

m Wednesday to Monday; 
and toshow upon what pal y grounds life 
was jeopard in those as ages, in 
L167 Lo duels were to be fought on claims that 
und not exceed twopence-half-penny! Before 

Norman conquest there are no records of 


duels or trials b King Edmund on- 
deavored to regulate by w the compensation 











And bade the public and the law decide.” 


From the timeof William of Normandy to 
that of Henry II, trial sagie com bat 
the only honorable —4. of n. When 
an anti renter, in a writ of Pp ed the 
Goneess issue and offered to — it bat- 
» sta 


claimed craven, and lost his 
man. In appeals for felony the parties had 
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Never leave home with unkind words. 
Never neglect to call upon your friends. 
A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any 


market. 


It is easier and handier for men to flatter 
than to praise. 


For the sake of getting a living, men of- 
ten forget to live. 


A great proof of superiority is to bear 
with impertinence, 


The doer of a secret sin supposes it is he 
they are talking about. 


Faith that asks no questions kills the soul 
and stifies the intellect. 


Never associate with bad company. Have 
good company, or none at all. 


Never appear to notice a scar, deformity 
or defect of any person present. 


The man who mounts his high horse is 
invariably the least pitied when falls. 


Man believes that to be a lie which con- 
tradicts the testimony of his own ignorance. 


‘See whatIam’’ not! ‘See what my 
father was!” isan old and excellent saying. 


The motives which a mean man attrib- 
utes to the actions of another, are the meas- 
ures of bis own. 


If all those who obtain not their desires 
should die of disappointment, who would be 
living upon the earth? 


Pride is never #0 effectually put to the 
blush as when it finds itself contrasted with 
an easy but dignified humility. 


A true friend is one who will tell you of 
your faults and follies in prosperity, aad as- 
sist you with his hand and heart in adversity. 


Examine what undue passions reign most 
in thy soul, and take thy course of lile clean 
contrary to them in thought, word and deed. 


The mind is weak when it bas once given 
way ; it is long before a principle restored can 
pecome as firm as Ose that has never been 
moved. 


The events we most desire do not happen; 
or, if they do, it is neither in the time, nor in 
the circumstances, when they wouid have 
given us extreme pleasure. 


The despised of some people are the 
looked-up to of others. Were it not 80, the 
little ones of the earth would not be able to 
hold up their heads under the contamely of 
the great ones. 


lf we would have powerful minds, we 
must think ;if we would have faithful hearts, 
we must love ; if we would have strong mus- 
cles, we must labor. These include al! that is 
valuable in life. 

It is the temper of a blade that must be 
the proof of a good sword, and not the gild- 
1 g of the hilt, or the richness of the scabbard; 
soit is not his grandeur and possessions that 
make a man considerable, but bis intrinsic 
merit. . 

Let us not listen to those who think we 
ought to be an with our enemies, and who 
believe this to be 'great an-imaniy. Nothing 
is more raiseworthy, and nothing more 
clearly indicates a great and noble soul than 
clemency and readiness to forgive. 


Manners are the shadows of virtues, the 
momentary display of those qualities which 
our fellow-creatures loveand respect. If we 
strive to become, then, what we strive to ap- 

r, manners may often be rendered useful 
guides to the performance of our duties. 


When you speak evil of another, you 
repared to bave others speak evil o 

— There is an old Buddhist proverb which 
says, “He who indulges in enmity is like one 
who throws ashes to windward, which come 
back to the same place and cover him all 


over.” . 

If you cannot speak well of your neigh- 
bors, do not speak of them at all. A cross 
neighbor may be made kind by kind treat 
ment. The true way to be happy isto make 
others happy. To be good is # juxury. If you 
are not better anu wiser at the end of the day, 
that day 1s lost. . . 

As daylight can be seen through very 
small oo heed little things will indicate a 
person's character. Indeed, character con- 
sists in little acts, habitually and honorably 
preferred ; daily life being the quarry from 
which we build it up and rough-hew the hab- 
its that form it. 





vera. 
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Further proceedings are about to be be- 
un in the French Courts with a view to ena- 
le Patti to annul her marriage with the Mar- 

quis de Caux, Several irregularities in the 
marriage will be urged, which taken together 
necessary weight , 


to secure the 
Lt 
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gnize a lady by her man- 
ners chdnct uy tek creas AY 7 Em 
Artificial eyebrows area late novelty for 
the adornment of women. 


A pink ribbon under the chin makes a 
pale woman look brighter. , 

Who the highest price for a home 
duo cada war aniline tok eum ~ 

No padiock, bolts or bars can secure a 
maiden so well as her own reserve. 


God pardons like a mother, who kisses 
the offence into everlasting forgetful ness. 


Only a small percen of men Jove their 
a. ut every mevmes etek rock dotes on 


All women, let them be ever so homely, 
are pleased to hear themselves celebrated for 


their beauty. 
inga d le woman for the 
sake of her money is swallowing a silver- 


coated pill. 


Elderly married ladies are considered b 
some persons the least enviable of all kin 
of ting- matics. 


Nothing exes a married msn more 
than to find his wife using his bachelor cigar 
case to keep bairpins in. 


American White is the name of a colored 
woman in Kentucky, and Africa Black ts the 
name of a woman in Ohio. 


A man being sympathized with on ac- 
count of his wife’s running away, said: “Don't 
pity me till she comes back na.” 


A young man recently told his anburn- 
haired darling that she had red hair. She set- 
Ued the business by saying, ‘It is false." 


A young man was so bashful that he re- 
fused to be married in the daytime recently 
and made ali hands wait until darkness came 
on. 

It has been discovered by a close observer 
tbat henpecked busbands are invariably men 
hy — lips. It takes a moustache to awe 
a female. 


One young man asked another if he were 
able always to please the ladies. “I never get 
eo far as try to please them,” was the an- 
cress “it takes all iy tact not to dispiease 

em. 


A woman may not know who has saved 
her country, but she never forgets the name 
and address of the dressmaker who saved her 
five yards in making upa dress of her own 
materials. 


“The Hallelujah Lasses."’ or ‘‘Salvation 
Army,” a@ body of lady preachers under the 
command of « well-known clergyman, have 
been creating some excitement in the North 
of England. 


A master’s butler gave up his place be 
cause his lordship’s wife was always scolding 
him. ‘Lor’! his master exciaimed, “ye’ve 
little to qomplain 0’; ye may bethanktul ye’re 
not married to her.”’ 


There are four hundred and twenty lady 
dentists in this country, and only five female 
lawyers. A cynical bacheior says this shows 
that ladies can work the mouth to much bet- 
ter advantage than the brain. 


’Tis pow the average woman Jets ber hus- 
band’s stockings go without darning, neglects 
to sew up the rent in his coat, and goes and 
joins the sewing circle to make garments tor 
the poor. Such sacrifice will be husbanded ag 
a treasure above. 


Let any man who thinks he has large con. 
versational powers, call on a lady friend of 
his when she bas three or four lady friends 
visiting, get them all talking about how to 
make ples puddings, £c.,and then try and 
aw inaword. If he succeeds it is because the 
miles are just learning. 


‘*Have pictures around you always; they 
ve ideas and promote cheerful thought.” 
oO wrote somebody and the advice ts all weil 
enough. But whenan Eighth ward woman 
discovered two or three pictures of pretty 
females in her busband ‘s coat pocket she raised 
the roof. And yet he was only trying to culti- 
vate the msthetic, of course. 


Ladies buying black silks are often at a 
loss for some test which will secure them from 
being deceived in the quality. In such adilem- 
mina let them pinch the specimen “on the 
cross,” and then pull tt in acontrary direc- 
tion. If the crease looks like a similar fold in 
a piece of & paper, reject that piece unhesita 
tingly. But If it smooths out entirely, the 
crease disuppearing, it is safe to purchase. 
Also see that the color ts a glossy blue biack. 
Black with a tinge of dun or green Is unsale. 

i -— ——-—--— 


Genera! Sherman has returned to Wash 
ington from his Southern trip. 








The most extravagant boarder in the 
Parker House, Boston, ts an expelled Har 
vard student, whose parents belleve he is 
stil) stadying in Cambridge. 





The Underwriter says that the first ten of 
the last fifteen years formed the haicyon pe- 
riod of life insurance. The last five bave been 
the lean years, but things are looking up. 

LT 


The gas wells of East Liverpool, Ohte, 
turnish a continual supply of — and heat 
to the*town, asthe eas costs nothing,the street 
lamps are never extinguished, It i* nsed al- 
most exclasively for tuel, being conducted 
into the grates and stoves by pipes. For 
twenty years this process has been going on, 
and there are no indications thatthe supply of 
gas is giving oat 

—_ 


Genera! Sherman is stoutly opposed to the 
rnparriage of second Ieutenants in the army 
When he was staying at Atlanta, Ga.,a few 
days a@o, Lientenant Alfred Reynolds, of the 
Twentieth United States Infantry, called to 

vy his respects while on hie bridal tour 
“What i« your rank. sir?'’ said General Sher- 
man. “Second iientenant,”” was the reply. 
“Well, sir, you ought to be put to work on a 
farm,” answered the General. 

A 


David Peters, a negro has for ten years 
been a convict in the Khode Isiand State 
Prison. He was uneducated when he entered, 
but immediately became a hard «tudent, and 
basspent a!) his leisure in a successive mas- 
tery of reading. writing, arithmetic, algebra, 


metry, and four lan His wind is 
Cow oaid to be giving way, however, and an 
effort is being made to secure his release from 


the remaining Ave youre of hie seutenes. 





Teele. 


Masked bawl—A smothered ery. 

Original reef-formers—The 

Only a matter of form—Tight lacing. 

Suspending business—The hangman's. 
ae bat that flies without wingr—A brick- 
cae tem waiters —Ph ysicians without prac 

A little in New Jersey wants to know 
what prod fb Re ph was, 

Stubhe says that the times are so dull that 
it is diMieult for him to collect even his ideas. 


An old bechelor is a trav«ier on life's 


ho has eatirel to the 
railroad, who by y failed to mage 


At an tural meeting, lnely, one 
of was, “The medical 
pot, 4 need of them.” 7 
Aft is tired out hoel 
nctuing seamvio*rest his move thee e aig 
oye! w eq uare rods of greensward in 


A swell who stuttered horribly pald at: 
tentions to a very pretty actress. “Ab, sir,” 
said she, ‘life is short, 1 haven't time io 


listen to you.” 

That was « y joke that a sinful 
townsman pla on @ stranger, whom 
rom ised to introduce toa rich planter, 
hen took bim round and presented him to 

the leading undertaker. 


A little fellow, on going for the first time 
to a church where the pews were very 
was asked on coming out what he did in 
chureh, when he re 1 went into a cup- 
board and took « seat on a shelf." 

A young lady at a hotel set foot upon 
orange as she was tripping down 
great roase, and reached the bottom in 
such a heterogeneous condition that she re- 

a 


ro 


fused to know berself for a fortnight. 


A couple of men were in the hold of 
ship, and one asked the other, “Why are these 
goods which have just been let down like 
chickens?” “Well,” said the conundrum- 
maker, ‘it is because they come by the haich- 
way.” 

‘In this case against my client for steal- 
ing a pair of trowrers, I move tor a non-suilt,” 

da ae. “On what ground ?” asked the 
judge. “On the ground that a whole suis can’t 
be made out of « pair of trowsers,” replied the 


lawyer. 

A celebrated oculist oflered to operate on 
a blina begygar's eyes, and said, “I'll gvuaran- 
tee to restore your sight.” “ Tt ex- 
claimed the beggar—“restore my sight, and so 
ruin my business! A prety notion! Do you 
want to deprive me of my livelihood t" 


An Irishman who was standing on a Lon. 
don bridge, sai to a youth, “Faith and I 
think 1 Know yees; what’s yer namer” 
“Jones,” said the wer “Jones, Jones,” said 
the Irishman. “And 1 knew several ould maids 
by that namwein Dublin; was aither of them 
yer mother?” 


A teacher asked one ot her class what was 
the first '!ne of the piece of poetry which de 


scribed Daniel's feelings on being cast yo 
be 


the iton's den, The youngster was ‘ 
teacher said, “Come, come !" nk § There. 
AL the boy exclaimed, burriedly: “I know ; it 
was good-by, sweetheart, good-by !” 


Some one was telling Sam about the lon- 
gevity of the mud turtie. “Yes,” said Sam, “I 
know all about that, for once I found a vener- 
able old fellow in a meadow, who was so old 
he could scarcely wiggie his tail, and on his 
back was carve (tolerabiy plain, considering 
all things) these words: ‘Paradise, Year |, 
Adam,.’” 


Scene in # private box of a fashionable 
theatre. Enter servant, considerably excited: 
“If you please mistress, your husband has 
just bad « bad fall, and the doctor thinks he 
Das sustained serious injuries, so—" Loving 
rr potinfany AY ag I phall have to go home 
and see to it.” urning t the doorkeeper : 
“Give mea return-check, quick!" 


A paper mentions the following as an 
easy method of taking owls: “When you dis 
cover One On # tree, and find tbat it is looking 
at you, aj! that you have to do is toturp 
quickly round the tree several times, when 
Lhe owl's attention will be so firmly fixed that 
forgetting the necessity of turning its body 
with its head, it will follow your motions un- 
til it wrings its head off.” 


At Oshkosh, Mr. Black Swallowtail coat 
to White corded giace silk en train, trimmed 
with caulifowers, cut bias. The groom wore 
a pim pled face, surmounted with a sbock of 
red pair. The bride was stylishly atttred with 
blue eyes and blonde trimmings. Her rhoes 
were gracefully ornamented with bunions, 
which contrasted adinirably with « fasnhion- 
able wart on the north side of her rich nasal 
implement. 


Next w chasing the street car, with the 
thermometer at 100, the best way to amuse 
oue's self istotry to pick a knot of & shoe 
string. A man jerks away at it fora ay | 
then says, Darn it!’ bauls out bis knife an 
cutsit. A woman picksaway witb a vindio 
liveness that only a weil regulated temaie 

meesnes; Lhe Quieter se is the madder she is 
getting. When she gets through she rocks 
very fast, and it is not a good time for George 
to ask her if the buttons are On Dis shirt. 


He was counsel for the clergyman ar- 
raigned for the alleged murder of a young 
lady. In the cour-e of the very long trial, he 
(meaning the connee)) was wailed upon at his 
own lodgings, somewhat early one morning 
by two of Lhe miint«terial brethren, friends o 
The accused, who, with great earnestness, in- 
formmed Lhe barrister that they bad bad a vis 
ion of angels, who said the accused was en- 
tirely innocent. “Let them be summoned 
into court forthwith, and examined,” said the 
counse!—and tie ministerial parties went. 

—_ -— > 


Becavus« a Persons Has a Bav Coven it should 
not be inferied that Consumption bas set in, 
although a case of Consumption ts rarely 
met with unaccompanted by a distressin 
Cough. Where, however, a disposition to pul- 
monary disease exists, a Cough If left to It- 
self, strains and racks the lungs, wastes the 
general strength, and soon establishes an in- 
curabie compiaint. In all cases, then it ts the 
safer plan to get rid of a Cough, Cold or 
Hourseners without delay, and for this par- 
pose no remedy acts more promptly or surely, 
or with more benefit to the organs of the chest 
than Dr. D. Jayne’s Ex torant, a medicine 
ecientifically com poun from carefully se- 
lected drugs, and which, on — always 
be found worthy of ite werld- reputation, 
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WOMAN'S LOVE. 








Men bare & hundrea other things, 
But woman's love is al) to her; 
Her loved one's step all heaven brings, 
In hie sweet voice al: music singe. 
She thinks him nobier than all kings; 
His queen, alas! ah, that she were. 


What! wilt thou, then, be gone indeed? 
Stay! must thou seek an ampler spant 
fuller life feel’st thou « need? 
The void thou leav'st wilt thou not heed? 
Is this her nobie faith's just meed? 
Ab! Sekieness thy, name is man. 
~~ ——-_, -— 


A ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


NCE more the reigning tamilies of Great 
Britain ant Germany are united by 
the ties of matrimony. Prince Arthur, 
the Duke of Connaught, weds Princess 
Loutea Margaret, the youngest daughter 

of Prince Frederick Charies of Pruesia. The 
silianee is hatied in both countries as a fresh 
token of the amity exteting between the two 
nations. Uf ali the English princes the Duke 
bas been, since hiseurlivet youth, on the most 
intimate termes with the royal house of Hohen 
sollern, and quite a favorite of the aged 
Kateer, He was born shortly after the Em. 
— (then simply Prince of Prussia) had re- 
urned from his extieto England, to the hos 
| oy shores of whieh be hat heen driven by 
he revolutionary storm of 144. Prince Wii- 
Nam, extremely grateful tothe Queen for the 
kind reception acoorded him duiing that try 
ng time, begwed, on the birth of the tthe 
Prince, the tavor of being his enonsor. His re 
weet was readily granted. He proceded to 
ngland with his consort, and nimeell beid the 
infant over the baptismal font. A picture 
taken of Prince Arthur when an tutant ts sii! 
hanging in a conspicuous piace in the Empe. 
ror'sstudy at Babeleberg. As to the bride 
ene was born on the Mtn of September, 1865, 
ng thus only eighteen years of age Her 
father, as ie wellknown. fts,one of the most 
Atatinguished soidiere in Rorope, and was the 
commander ot the second army tn the Franco. 
German war, andas euch compsliod Marshal 
Bazaiue t) surrender Metz. She is preity, 
amiable, and withal one of the moat practical 
and sensibie princesses in Europe. She tana 
onng woman who appears lv bave an object 

n life, for ahe ts said to balances her little cash 
account with punctual reguiarity, to work 
on the rewing machine voeccastionally, and 
to devote a iarge ehare of her time to 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked 
and comforting tne #Micted. Arinong other 

Works ia which 6he has engaged was the 
ounding of an tuatitute forteaching and pro- 
viding for the portion|less we of poor 
members of the nobilly. She can sketch 
from nature very creditably, and bas aleo din- 
ee A considerable *kill in making archt- 
tectural designa, which have heen put to ac 
tual use inthe German capital. She speaks 
English almost as wellas her native German, 
and last antumn, when ehe passed a fortnight 
with the Queen at Balmoral, became a favor 
f'e with aii who were brought in contact with 
ber. 

ln person she is tall and slender, with sweet, 
large gray eyes, a profusion of tatr hatr, and 
a very clear pink and white complexion. And 
then—tbey do say that she desperately loves 
the Duke, and her dowry t« only $50000. So 
the royal and itmpertal marriage may be 
classed with those which are ordatnes in 
Heaven, as well as by the Princes and Powers 
of the mundane ephere, 

The Emperor's permission to have the mar 
riage celebrated abroad was obtatned only 
after loug negotiations, and though finally 

rauted, was entirely contrary to tne strict 

use rules of the Hohenzolierns. He gave 
wuy finally to the earnestentreaty of Queen 
Victorian, who was very destrous that the mar 
riage of her favoiite son should be solemn- 
iged at her own hore, 

The young couple embarked on board the 
royal yacht O-borne tora bridal tour to the 
Mediterranean. Ontheir return Prince Ar 
thor will, it ‘#8 believed, cerplie all sem. 
oMicial or even oMcial denials, be appointed 
Viceroy of Ireland. 








Dew Publications. 


Fairy Tales, their Origin and Meaning, 1s 
the title of one of Appleton’s New Handy 
Volume Series. It isa tascitnating book, full 
of curious and interesting reading. It traces 
back soine of our nursery stories to Alvan 
myths, and explains thetr original meaniag. 
The volume ts one that will be read withequs 
pleasure and satisfaction. Pubitshed ty Db 
Appleton &Co. For rale by Claxton, Reimren 
& Haflelfinger. 

Apotber of the Handy Volume Series isan 
admirable gketchn by Alfred H. Guernsey of 
Thomas Carlyle, his Life, bis Books, his Theo- 
Tries. In it he gives in askilfuliy condensed 
forma remarkably complete view of Cariyle 
and bis works. It is copiously tliustrated with 
extracts from hia writings, and is altogether 
A moat inastructiveand entertaining book. For 
eale by Claxton, Remeen & Haffelfinger. 

MAGAZINES. 

Harpers’ Magazine tor april opens with the 
second popes o Col. Wartng's Interestiog 
description of the “Tyrol Berg und Thal,” 
which ts very beautifully illustrated. “Pictur 
eeque Edinburgh" is described in an article 

Helen 8. Conant, and graphically ftllostra- 
ted, while frank Taylor's graphic pen and 
neti bave contributed an interesting ilins 
rated description of “S'reet Seenes in Ha 
vana.” An entertaining description of the 
Philadelphia Zoo is also given with fine illus 
trations. The series of papers on “Awerican 
Art” is continued in an article treating of 
American Sculpture, with unusually fine en- 
ravings representing works by Powers, 

Yrawiord, Rogers, Story, Retnbart, Hosmer, 
Palmer, Ward and others. The rest of the 
contents are a serio comic article by Oltve 
Logan. The Ancestry of Brudder Bones. A 
pores on the late Richard H. Dana, by K. HU 

toddard. The Practical Interrogention of 
Nature, by DP) Draper. Church Mustctn Amert 
ca. Cor Cordium, a ehort story by Mre. L. W. 
Champney, Hew Abel McAprul preacbed for 
Mr. Smith. An instructiue article on A Kiich- 
en Garden. A collection of letters written by 
Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchell to his wile from 
Washington 11 to 1813, contain some interest- 
ing Gescriplions of prominent wen and events 
ot that period. Among the poums is a charm- 
ing one by Paui Hayne entitied The Tiue 
Heaven. The otbers are The Voyage of St 
Brandan by William Gibson. To a Bed of 
Tulips, by Robert Herrick, Chelidonisma by 
A. T. ‘be serial story Young Mrs. Jardine, 
by Miss Mulock is continued in several cha 
ters. The Editor's Departinent contain the 
usual varieiy of interesting mater. 


The North American Keview for Apri) con- 
tainse number of articies of timely interest 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 











from prominent writers, opening with one by 
Thomas A. Hendricks, entitled’ Retribution 
in Politics. Pubiic Schools of Engiand are 
digcussed by Thomas Hughes. Henry James,Jr. 
contributes an article on A Friend of Lord 

Byron. A paper on the census of 1480 is con- 
tributed George Walker. Part ii is given 
of the articles on The Pronunciation of the 
latin pe by W. W. Story. Chief 
Joseph gives An Indian's Views of Indian 
Affairs. Hartman's Keligion of the Future its 
digcussed by M. A. Hardaxer, and Recent Mis- 
cellaneous Literature by A. BR. McDonough, 
An articic on German Socialism is aiso in the 
list of contents. 

The April number of Lippincott's Magazine 
is replete with attractions. The opening artt- 
cle is entitied A Virit to the Shrines of Old 
Virginia, from the graphic pen of Dante! H. 
Strother, (Porte Crayon). Henry James, Jr., 
contributes @ series of charming sketcbes of 
English pinces of bistoric tame, entitied 
English Vignettes. The Faise Prince ts the 
second of the series with the general title of 
Women's Husbands. J. Brander Matthews 
contributes an interesting article with tius- 
trations on Moliere. The Life and the Legend. 
Anoient Decorative Stuffs are cntectatoingly 
described by H. M. Benson. The reset of the 
contents are The Hoos‘ers at Home, by ssary 
Dean. Our Beaux, a love story by Sarah 
Winters Kellogg. Mv Village in the Sonth, 
continued by Annie Porter. A Lady's Life in 
Brazil and continuing cbapters of the serial 
Through Winding ways by Eilen W. oiner. 
A Bit of Old Sateuma, an interesting article 
on Japanese Ceramics. The poems are Folk 
Rongs by W. W. Young, Trees in the City by 
Kogar Fawceett. Various timely subjects aru 
dtecnseed in the Mouthly Gossip. 

The Apri! nomoer of Scribners bas {ts usual 
brilliantarray of contents and illustrations, 
J. Brander Matthews leads withan filustrated 
article on Actors and Actresses of New York. 
A vifmper in a Snailery is described by Ernest 
Ingersoll with a variety of fine Illustrations 
The Stickeen Kiver and tts Giactors ts an inter 
esting deveription by W. H. Bell, also flius- 
trated. A prominently interesting article «a 
biographical sketch of Jobn Ericsson the 
| et foventor, with @ variety of illustrations 

neluding his portrait. Another toteresting 
biographical sketceu ls given of Henry Bergn 
and his Jaborsin behalfot prevention of cruelty 
to Animals. The Tendency of odern 
Thought as Seen tn Romantam and Kattonal 
ivm is discussed by ©.C Tiffany. The other 
contents are Holy Rassla, a poem by Edna 
Dean Proctor, Anemone, Ly Biaine Goodale. 
Admonttion, a poe, by Augusta Moore, Toe 
New Moon, by Andrew B. Saxton Half. 
W itted Guttioin, by Kristofer Junsen. The 
Portrait, by David T. Fuster. Fraaletn,a short 
tory by Adeline Tratton, Tue Token, & poem 
by Richard Henry Stovdaid, A Canticle of 
Spring, by Mary E. Bradley. An articte on 
The Measure of a Man, by Wiiliam Page. 
The two sertals, Haworths and Faiconberg are 
continued with tocreasing iInteiest.and the 
various departinents are full of interesting 
miscellaneous articles. 

The second nomber of United Service Quar- 
terly Review, bas a brilliant array of conients 
contributed by prominent oMeers of the 
Davy and army, opening with «a description 
of Deep Sea Sounding, by Capt. Geo. E. Bel 
knap, U. 5. N. Col. Geo. A. Woodward, U.S. A. 
contributes Some Experiences with the Coey- 
ennes. Commodore Bimpaon discussees New 
Constructions of Cannon, Captain Howgate 
Nae anartiele on Ai clic Expioi:ation and the 
North west Pasesge. Commodcer Rhi.d tells 
avout The Last of the Fort Fisher Powder 
Boat. General Jobn Gibbon has an articie on 
Arms to fight Indians, Rear A:imtiral Aurmen 
contributes an article on The Purposes of a 
Navy and the Best Methous of Rendering it 
KMicient. The other articies are the Pittabur 
Riots, py J. B. Nichols. a Lay Sermon asuael 
Vessels, by Lieut. J. D. J. Kelley, U. 8S. N. 
Military Rifle Practice in tue United states by 
Brig. Gen'l. T. F. Rodenbougb, U.8 N. The 
United States Naval Academy. by Lieutenant 
T. BoM Mason, U.8.N. The Zuitu War, The 
Chinese tu America, by Admiral Porter. 

Potter's American Monthly for April cosa 
tuins an interesting vamety of literniure and 
miscellany, beginning with an entertaining 
account of The City by the Golden Gate, by 
Josephine Clifford, Four chapters contain- 
jog the serfal Tom Trudge. Tine Norto iste, a 
peel by Marie F. Lasad. Wonoer Working 
Medicines, by Margaret Field, The Leat Cap, 
by G- orge LB. Giifith, A Case of Catal. sis, by 
Augusta De Beebua. The series of articles on 
Ameticoan Composers gives in thie number a 
sketch of Henry C. Work. Black Jid,a true 
story bv Guy Atnsice. Vincennes, Indiana, 
a Century Ago, by A.A. Graham, An Lnadian 
Settlement. by Margaret Hosmer, Phe Karly 
Infant, by Letgn F. North. Da Capo, bv Barton 
Garay, The Eastern Fariner, by C. E. D. Phitl- 
lips. The scond part of Carita Canejo's 
Arctie Flowers, by G BG A vartety of ehort 
articies on current topics Literature Art, 
Sclenee and Mechanics close the ifet. 

The April numver of Appleton's Journal 
has for tts opentng article a paper entitled 
A French Borgta, giving a history of the 
eventa on which Balzac’s novel, Le Cure de 
Village, was founded, This is followed by Dr. 
Johnson, His Blographers and Crittes. The 
Dome of the Continent, by Eagene H. Cowles, 
Siiakspesre and the Musical Glasses, which ts 
the reply of Myron B. Benton to Mr. Apple- 
ton’s articie entitied The Stiaksperian Myth. 
In an article entitied The Dom> of the Contt- 
pent,Mr, Eugene Cowles gives a cdescription of 
AD ascentof the volcano Popocataperl, The 
ether contents are the followtog reprints : 
Picking up the Pieces, Mr. Gladstone on He 
roes, Prince Bismarck on Swells, Snobs and 
Cockneys. Tne Editor's Table gives articles 
on Lite ary Property, Republics and Arisioc 
racies, Lmpressionisin in Art. 


The Eclectic magazine for Marchand April 
have been received, Toe Maicn number nas 
a fine steel! engraving of Edison aut his Pho 
nograph. Among the arlicies are the follow 
ing: Novel Reading, by anthony Trollope ; 
Historical Aspectot Lne United States. by Dean 
Suntey ; Conut Tirsen, About Lotteries ; Tia- 
talgar, by F.5. Palgrave; Supposed Changes 
in the Moon, by Proctor ; Ancient Egyyt, b 
RS. Poole; American Rediviva, oy J. W, 
Cross; OUptnions of Experts on Use of Alco. 
bol; Oatriches on a Cape Farm, Sy Lady Ver- 
ney; francisca da Rimi, by D. G. Rosetti: 
and the opening chapters Of a0 interesting 
serial, eniitied Mademoiselle de Mersac. Che 
EKulitorial Departments are replete wilipint er- 
wat. 

The April number of the Eclectic has for 
One Of ils attraciioas tae lecture on The Elec- 
tric Light, delivered by Prof. Tynuail at the 
Royai institution. Anotwer interesting arti- 
cle is Edinburg Soctety Seventy Years Ago, 
with personal reminiscences of Jetfrey, syd 
ney Sintth,and Brougham. The rest of tne 
contentsare: An articie on [he Evil Eye; 
an Opening Instaiment of Jonn Stuart Miia, 
Chapters on Socialism; Aniinais and their Na- 
tive Countries; the conciuding part of Tne 
Karth's Piece in Nature, by Noriman Lockyer; 
About Joseph Addison; A Broken Siring (a 
poem); the second paper on Ancient Exypt ; 
At the Convent G apoem by Austin Dob- 
son é Mesmerism, P and Spiritualism 
in China; Robert Dick, the Thurso Baker by 





Wm. Chambers; The Pope’s New Encyclical; 
A Fiower (& poem), and a biog bical sketch 
ot Rev. James H. Fairchiid, President of Ober- 
la College, accompanied with portrait. Pab- 
lished by E. K. Pelton & Co., New York. 

The latest namber of Black wood’s magazine 
is a0 unusually gooi one, having for its open- 
ing articie an amasing comedy entitied, 
Picking up the pieces, waich will prove quite 
attractive and useful toamateursa. This is fol- 
lowed b art XII of the interesting serial, 
Jonn Caldigate. A Scots Bishop is au articie 
on the Episcopal Coarch in Scotiand, The 
series on Contempurary Literature discusses 
Novelists. Tae Great Ua'oaded ts the title of 
a short, amusiag story. The remainder of the 
contents are: Climate in the Levant, Odilion 
Barrot in 1848, Tue [wo Ligats, Bittersweet, 
Amari Aiguid, Tne Zalu War. Reprinted by 
tne Leonard Scott Publishing Co., of New 
York, and for sale by W. B. Zeiver, of tits 
city. 

BL. Nicholas for Aprilis full of attractions 
for litue ones; the froulispiece represents Tne 
Sithing-man preserving Order among the iit- 
Lie Paritans, illustrating the opening story 
about Little Parttans, by H. E. Scudder, The 
Fiame of the Street Lamp bas several i! lustra- 
tions, aud is described by Frederic Paimer. 
Ceiia Thaxter bas a lovely poem, A Song of 
Easter. with an iliustrated border. Lhe Dew 
oft the Rose is a charming lite sketch by Mary 
Lathvury. Spotiing a Bombshell tsa tucill- 
ing story by Jobn wes. The Reward of 
Virtue, are verses by V. L. Smith. Harriet 
Prescott Spoffard telis about The Boy astrou- 
omer, with tilustrations by Reinhart. The 
Little Big Woman anf the Big Littie Girl, are 
merry verses by M. M.D. Ovueotl the leading 
aliractions of tue uumber is Beating the 
Hounds, contributed by fom Hugaes, the au- 
thor of School Days at Rugby. A boarding 
School is a shortsketen of # vird emporium. 
Lucy Larcom has 4 lovely poem on Suower 
and Fiower. King Wichtel Lhe First, la a short 
story from tue Geruan, Littie Housemuids 
at tue New York Kitenen Garden, i very io 
terestingly deecribed by U.ive Thorn, with 
lovely iiustratious. Av tnieresting sketca of 
Milton, ia given by E:nnma Bart; and the ser- 
isis Eyebright, oy Susan Coviidgeanud A Joly 
Fellowship, by Fiauk Stockton, are continued 
with fresh attractions, A Morning Call irom 
a Panther, is a grapuically wit story by Da- 
vid Ker. 

Wiue Awake for April comes fresh and 
churuing in its array of lovely slories, Verses, 
and pictures tur children. Tue trontisplece, 
by Robert Lewis, represenis & ship board 
scene Of tue 13th Ceutury, anu tiustrales Lhe 
opening story of Tne Maid ol Norway, by Mrs. 
Curwen. April fouls *a1d O.ner Fools, is an 
simusipg and timely story by J. Pacsaia. A 
vraphic sketeu of Lue Mardi Gras, or Carnivai 
Festival io Nice, is given by M. J. Novtn. Aa 
tilustrated story, tuid inw Charting way, oi 
child life at a trontier post, enutied Lily on 
Pains, is by Mis. Le Boutiltelr, of Dakota, 
Mr. Bishop contribules an amusing story of 
tue Forbes-Dvolan afiatir. Tne interesting 
series on Aueorican Artists, g1Ves & SsKUICD UI 
N. W. Chase, with pen and ink drawliogs of 
Lue artist and Dis *tudio, Loe olher Diograpni- 
cal sketch, No XXILLot Powts’ Homes, 1s 
cuarming descrip.ion of the Soutbern poet, 
Paul H. Hayne, with illustrations of his bome, 
and bis portrait. Lhe tnree serials, Toe Dog- 
berry Bunca, 3t. Olave's, Don Q :ixote, Jr.,are 
continued with interesting ieatures. The 
wems are: How Spring Mace Her Flowers, 
The Keario’s Little Babies, Fuuny Uneie Phil, 
Phe Vid Man Pickiog bis Geese, Spring Time, 
etc. Tangles, tue P. OO. Department, anda 
Spring Sovg with music, Complete the Liat. 
Publisted by D, Lothrop & Co., of Buston. 

Tue Nursery magazine will ondoubtedly 
giudden Joie eyes and hearts o: little ones 
with the lovely pictures, verses, and stories it 
offers in ite Ap il number, and ho Dursery 
should be deprived OL its visit, Puviished by 
Jvuu Shorey, of Boston, 

NEW MUSIC. 


The April number of tne Folio published by 
Witte, Smith & Co., of Boston, contains & por- 
trail of Gerster, Lue new priina donna, and a 
Variety of musical and drawatic chat. The 
inusical Contents are the following songs: 
Give Every Man « Square Deal, Dr. Pull, Que 
Sweety Soleian Tuvugiit, and two instrumen.- 
tal pieces. Bam Bum-Galop and an arrange. 
meutot Sweet By ant By. 

From D.G. Russell, of Boston, we have the 
following: Lullaby, & mezzo soprano song, 
by Ciritio; Prayer, vy Gounut; arranged by 
W.H. Fessenden ; Guoou Night, by A. T. Cieve- 
luna; ihe words are fiom Shelly 8 poem of 
Luat name ; tbe Pinafore Waltz is quite aspir- 
ited One, arranged by Eugene Dupre; Ali at 
Rest, & pleasing uocturue, by Henry Strauss, 
Ibe same publisher announces Clarke's an- 
them coliection, with organ obliguto accom- 
paniment, Ciarke’s Organ Collection for 
Chureh Service, and The Singer's Class Book 
ivr Singing Schools, 

— a - -. ~<a 

The Leipzig correspoodent mentions a 
rumor that Richard Wagner, the composer, 
bas become hopelessly lusane, and sadde: 
“Heretofore he bas been considered very ec- 
coutric, but eccentricity, like his ollen incipi- 
ent nadness, apd & Morbid brain 16 apt Lo fail 
entirely when employed upon such prodigious 
work as Das OCCUplee Dim lor 806 Wany yours.” 

——_— 


Recently a hand on John Best's iarm 
near Monocacy, Frederick county, Md., tound 
under @ bay slack @ hoy tbat bad iain there 
ailve for seven montis and @ balf without 
food, losing 300 pounds In thattime. The hog 
died in a lew Gaysaliter ils rescue. 

i = 

The Russian language is one extreme] 
hard to learn, and canuot be acquired wit 
dicloLary and grammar alone. 

——EE - 





The furniture manufacturers and dealers 
in Boston bave taken steps to estabiish an 
agency in London. 

© ee 
VET BORE VXKYGER. 

The Philadelphia Business Advocate, speaking of the 
new aud remarkably suecessful treatmeut for chronie 
diseases Known as * Compound Oxygen,’* says: ‘*-We 
call particular attention to this new treatment, and 
especially for those who are tuffering from chest er 
catarrhal diseases, or from any of the various forms 
ef neuralgia The largeramount of oxygeu which it 
furnishes to the lungs gives a higher degree of 
Warinth and vitality to the system, and so fortifies it 
against the assaults of winter. A few years ago a 
gentleman of this city, with lungs so weak and vital- 
ity so low that he was obliged to seek a southern lati- 
tude every wiuter or confine himself to the house from 
Deceinber to March. was induced by a friend who had 
received great benefit from the oxygen treatment to 
give it @ trial. The result was not only improved 
health, but the ability to remain in the city ali through 
the colder season of the year. We believe that he has 
not been south since he commenced to use the oxy- 
gen.’' If you wish to know all about this new treat- 
ment, write to Drs. STAKKEY & PaLEN, 1112 Girard 
street, Philadelphia, Pa.. for their ‘~Treatise on Com- 
pownd Oxygen.’ It will be sent free. 











A Amelie named Livingstone drive 
4 sour teunaueny Glen tl Fiorence. 

Willism Astor, it is said. ip build. 
ing an opera house at Jackson Fia. 


A Methodist minister named Wanter dieg 
at Salisbury, England, lately. aged 102. He hag 


Samuel Morgan, ® member of 
to'tne State Prison for forgery, ene 


In London is a society the members 
whieh agree te ese thelr influence to aboi 
the practice of wearing mourning. 


Hermann has given u and is is 

Holland digging. tor antodiiuvian treasures 
The all tbreak of 

soem ——_ pbk yA in the 

wet of tary cases, and to be not conta. 

4 > 


The Celestia)s are not on) 
ing in numbers in Burmahb, 1 Say, Seerres. 
the pay and Bengalee artisans out of 
mar 


The Marquis of Bute has a near 
strated’ the procticability of Vine growiue tm 
stra the prac v 
that counter. = 


A cireless bank teller in Cincinnati gave 
two Chinamen $400 in gold for $250 in si} 
and greenbacks, and those Cbinamen didp 
wait to be told to go. 


Since Paris opened her first horse batch. 
ery 132133 horses, 4870 asses, and 208 mules 
have been eaten there, In the country they 
eat less of such viands., 


The London Times criticizes the extraor- 
dinary tncapacity of parents to discern the 
kind of instruction best fitted to the mental 
aptitades of their children. 3 


George Hargreaves, eighty years of age, 
a Liverpool merchant of good standing, was 
recently sentenced to five years’ penal seryi. 
tude for forging a billof exchange for $6,000, 


An eminent English mechanic thinks 
that foreign competition would be impoasible 
if the trades anions spent their money in edu. 
cating their men instead of fighting their 
masters, 


Senator Bayard measures 6 feet 2 inches; 
Senator Biaine, 6 feet, Senator Barnsideré 
feet 2: Senator Conkling. 6 feet 8; Cockrell 
Can 2s Saar S feet 3; and Thurman, ‘ 

ee 


The man who married a whole family 
lives in Traverse county, Michigan, His tirst 
wife died, and he married her sister. She too 
died, and then he married the mother of his 
two former wives. 


Robert Templeton, watchm»ker and jew- 
eler of Ayr. has bequeathed his whole estate 
ot about $50,000 to rebuild the old bridge of 
that town, popularly known as the “anid 
Brig of Ayr,” and rendered famous by Burns’ 
poems. 


There is one Mississippi editor who ob- 
ecta to being styled Colonel. He says he was 
orn acripple, and his only mode of locomo- 

tion is a wheel-chair, and he does’t think the 
— appropriate to him under the circum- 
stances. 


The Prince of Wales, who has always 
hata peaton for foreign ways,and who has ta- 
ken of late more strongly than ever to Amer. 
ican notions, has set the fashion at bis club of 
making bets, not in sovereigns or guineas, but 
in dollars. 


Mrs. Ann Eliza Young, nineteenth wife 
ot the late Brignam Young, has written a let 
ter to Mrs. President Hayes declaring woman 
sffrage in Utab a delusion and snare, and 
asking her to exert her infinence against the 
vast and increasing crime of polygamy. 


A gentleman in Pittsburg has brought 
suit against the wite of a prominent citizen of 
that place for the recovery of Jewelry which 
he bad bestowed on her previousto her mar- 
riage, and when he thought such gifts might 
be the means of inducing her to tavor his ad - 
vances, 


An English provost marshal was recently 
enogeged in hanging four Afghan culprits, 
when the cross beam broke, and the con- 
demned felltothe ground. There was no de- 
lay in tneir execution, however, as the mar- 
anal whipped out his revolver and sent bullets 
tprough their neads in quick succession. 


The popularity of the German Emperor 
is so great, and the gifteof his affectionate 
subjects so numerous that he hag been com- 
pelled to remind the public of a half for- 
gotten order in Council forbidding tbe = 
sentation of books, music, objects of indus- 
try and the like without leave having been 
previously asked for and obtained. 

Youug and feeble mothers with frail children wil 
bets become strong by the use of Hop Bitters. 1 

The cholera having appeared at Munich, 
thecrows have all disappeared. The same 
thing happened during the cholera visitations 
Of 1836 and 154. The same phenomenon bas 
been noticed at Mauritius, where the martens 
disappeared during the prevgience of cbol- 
era. From this it is inlerred that birds be- 
come aware of cholera infection in the air. 


A German paper publishes an interesting 
account of the migration of people caused by 
the Russo-Turkish war, and which is deecri 
as the greatest witnessed since the Middle 
Ages. Since 1877 the emigration in several 
Turkish provinces bas exceeded a million 
souls. Some districts have been completely 
evacuated, and oceupied almost immediately 
by another population. 








Like Envious Clouds 
thatobscure a beauteous landscape are the discolor 
ations, blotches. pustules, moth spots, and other = 
facements which frequently overshadow female 
charms, A few applications of Largp"s BLOO™ od 
YOUTH will, however, invariably dispel these bligb 
upon beauty and render attractions previously ecipeee 
more dazzling than ever. So perfectly natural 1s 
delicate hae bestowed by this preparation that no one 
would ever suppose it to have been produced by 8° 
tificial agent. 
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March 29, 1879 
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] Waldo Evserson’s lawn at 
comord ts vod to be the favorite ga gathering 


iuce of the young people and children 
that pleasant town. 
ee 
stow Rovge boys started a pedestrian 
espibition (odmiosion 2 cente) “ed a nine. 
var old walker etpek to the track till he fell 
jjom exbaustion. He has since been danger- 
ously iil. 
EE 
be Marquis of Lorne was recently ad- 
oa ches by a youth of Illinois: “Esteemed 
«{;:-—Would you be so kind as to send wet og | 
aviogrs L and the Princess Lorne’s, and 
would like the signature of her mo ct 
could get it. Respectfully.” 





A Columbus machinist has been at work 
eigot years on aciock. At the first quarter 
pour & locomotive runs acroas an Open space; 
at the second # mintature bell ts tolled in In- 
dopendense Hall, and Washington walks into 
sight; at the third, the twelve Aposties bow to 

Cnris A ‘Peter denies his Lord, and @ cock 
nantes at the even hour there is music, and a 

skeleton hastens along, bearing the legend, 

“Time files.” Every noon Lincoin appears 
with the E-nanctpation Prociamation, and a 
siave falls on his knees as his shackles drop 
oft. 

Oe 
On our Most Distant Frontiers, 
Asin oar bustest and most populous cities of the sea- 
poard and taterlor, Hosteter’s Stomach Bitters is 
pre-eminently popular. Wherever civilization plants 
its foot on this gontinent, thither the great tonic soon 
findsits way. Nor is this surprising, for itis the med- 
icine of all others best ad«pted to the wants of the 
Western emigrant,be he miner or agriculturist. It is 
ap incomparable remedy for the diseases to which hets 
most subject, and which are liable to be brought on by 
a change of climate, hardship, exposure, unaccustomed 
airand diet, and miasmatic atmosphere and water. 
Among these are disorders of the stomach and bowels, 
rheumatic ailments, and malarious fevers, for all of 
which Hostetter’s Bitters is a certain specific. A 
course of the Bitters before departing for the new field 
of labor, or on arriving will have the effect of prevent- 
ing the evils for which it fs such a signal remedy. 
I 
Dector's Sills 
Saved by using M’Clelland's Homeopathic Remerties, 
They are prepared expressly for Families. Patup in 
neat one dollar eases and contains twelve (12) of the 
most prominent mediciues with description of disease 
and full directions for use, We want an agent in every 
town and county to sell our remedies. Sample case 
with terma to agents seut, charges paid, for one dol- 
lar. Address "LELLAND ®& CO.,, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
I 
Consamption Cured. 

An old phy stelan, retired from practice, haviug had 
placed in hishands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consamption, Bronekitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affee- 
tlons,also a positiveand radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt ithis daty to make it known to his suffer- 
ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
ali who desire it, this recipe, with full directions for 
preparing and using, in German, French or English, 
Sent by mall by addressing avith stamp, uaming this 
apper. W.W.SHERAR, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
New York. 

TT 

Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oiland Lime.—Per- 
sons who have been taking Cod Liver Ot! will be 
pleased to le “arn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded. from 
directions oftseveral professional gent! men, in combin- 
ing the pu ire Olland Lime in sucha manner that it Is 
pesaans to the taste. and tts effects in Lung complaints 

‘truly wonderful, Very many persons whose cases 
were pronounced hopeless. and who had taken the 
clear Ol for along time without marked effect. have 
been entirely cured by using this preparation. Be sure 
and get the genuine. Manufactured only by A. B. 
WILHOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 

A 

A Carp.—To all who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., 1 
will senda recipe that will cure yon, FRes or 
CHaree. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary In South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rev. Josera T. 
InmMAN, Station D, Bible House, New York City. 

ne  — 

Dra. CC, W. BENSON'S Celery and Chamoriile 
Pilis are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 50 cts.: postage free. Sold by all 
druggists. Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 

To produce real genuine sieep and childlike repose 
aii bight, take a little Hop Bittorson retiring 

oe ae 

When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertinement fonnd in these columns 
they will confer a favor on the Pab- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


bow used in 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 


and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvement ever mace iu Corsete. They 
ares {t@e velvet, very flexible aod contain 
bo benes. 


A The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
, 120 bones) fis with perfect eae and is 
‘arranted potto break over the hips. 
Vries, - - $i. 25. 
| For Sale by leading Merchants. 
| WARNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway,Ne® York 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weak, ° ration, from overwot% 
or inaisere:ioa is ae Be Rea pa prom ptiv cured by 


EVMPaREYS EIMECPATHIG SPECIFIC Me 


an Been in use 2) years, and is the most auccessfu 
or known. Price 1 per vial, or 5 vials and = vial 
of powder for @5, sent post free on pt of peice, 
umpbreys’ Rome« athie Medicine Co., 
Fulton Strect. New York 


AYE A DOLLAR !! the Farrtias 
FaVuk, AGUs AND LIVER PAD Is with- 

oul any exception the best Pad tn existence forthe 

the cure aud preveution of afl matarivus diseases and 
~ spect wonderful medical discovery of the age. No 
- cine required. Cures b absorption. Send for 
coral baal which gives certificates of extraordinary 
Uragg etformed by this Pad, mailed free. Ask your 
van Rist for the an Pad anu take no other; if he 
co an Lwiil EPH LE y mail on receipt o 
Pitistergn oe LEMING. o2° Marker street 
Sole Agent for the United States. 













Seat 


R. R.A. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 


NOT ONE HOUR 


atepenngy an. Hyped ang eno 
BADWAY'S i ang A CURE FoR 
The Only Pain Remedy 
I7iliinceedannast™ gone, aaa, map 


organs, 
J mp 2 ONTO. TWENTY MINUTES, 
0 vio 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm. Srimiet if the 
yous, N ¢, OF prostrated with y 


FEVER AND AG 
FEVEK AND AWUKE cure for UE, There 
is not a remedial agent =) Se world that will cure 


hag 0 leo A all her aiaric il 
‘typhoid, Yohow and other Fevers (atten ty 


xADW PILLS) so quick 
cS ica cents per bottle. EA SWAY'S 


I 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 


ricmein ee SING PILLS. 

elegan coated, for 
all disorders of the ~~ liver, bowels t = 
bladder, nervous — ~~ headache, constipation, 
indigestion, 4d we os Viover: 
inflammation Corveia, oe, 
ments of the internal viscera aemetee to 
a positivecure. Price 25 cents per box. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEARR, 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDITARY OR 
CONTAGION 
BR IT SEATED IN cae 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Hones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORKUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDS, 
(Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, 
ing, Hacking Dry Cou -* og ay 
ma bine ong Complainis, B a the Longs, Dys- 
pe! pela, Water Hrash, Tic i orenx, White Swell- 
ings, Tumors, Ulcers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mer- 
carial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt >. bronchitis, Consumption, 


iver Complaint, Eto. 


Kituey ani Bladder Complaints, 


Glaudular Swell- 
Affections, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes. 
Drops sy stoppage of Water, incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


F TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 





—BY— 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 
DR, RADWAY & OO. 

R. DOLLARD 

° 513 
CHESTNUT ST 
PHILADELPHIA 
IN HAIR. 
Inventor ot the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTIL- 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 


32 Warren Street, New York. 
" z 
Premier Artist 
\ 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOU PEES. 
For Wige, Inches. Toupees and Scalpe, 


No, 1. The round of the Inches, 
head. No.1.From forehead back 
No.2. From forehead over as far as bald. 


No. 2. "Over forehead as 


the head to neck 
far as required 


No.3. From ear to ear over 
the top. No. 3. Overthe crown of 
No,4 From ear to ear. the h 
round the forehead 
He has alw: aye realy for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ W gs. Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment tn the Un- 
jon, Lettérs from any part of the world will receive 
attention. 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ anc Gentleman's 
Hair. 


| NEW YORK HOTEL, 


715--727 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Price of Board and Rooms reduced to $3 
per day, for transient guests. 


The location ot this favorite hote! is unsur 
passed for convenience of men of business or 
families sojourning in the city 

No eftort will be spared to maintain its es 
tablished reputation for the excellence of its 
table and quiet home like comiorts. 

H. CRANSTON & CO. 


| awr ‘alakak| rVRvyew 
PIANO DBP HA CCOMPANIST. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

A Book containing a simple method for Piano or Or- 
an (po notes used whereby a person can at once 
earn all the chords, and accompany themselves to any 
tunetn the Book, compris'ng  popelar aire or any 
soug ever written Matied on receipt of price. (ne 
Ibollar. 
fice Piano W arerooms, 7 
WAN rep. 


Address MUN KOE PUBLISHING (., of- 
East i2th St, .¥. 


AGEN Is 






WARRANTED bert and: a 
‘or Family and Fancy yeni. Dresses, 
Cats, Ri bbene, Ts on, we. re. Ang 
any shade. jo . 
xg Bi ve en ie a 3 Lk 
known, ma al 
Gvicndid Ly druggists, or rent 









2 colors 
Bo rd inal Ronse ambi fea 
nis. Kichaapson & Co., Proprs, & 


Si iene e-em 
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at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mall. 








Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smaliest articie 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that Is paid to customers who visit 


the establishment in person. 


CRAND DEPOT 


Precision, Promptness and Experience, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind in America. 





THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 





about ordering. 


No disease ts so wisely 
harassing symptoms, H 


tions of the malady, 
ly indescribable, 


“GENTS 


bragh, heartourn and hetching the 
many that have given me any 
sleep since the first dose, aed cai 


ommend them to my friends 


now ca any 


‘T take ple n recommending ‘ Dig 


sure 


Lewis 


the country, on receipt of the Price, oe Dollara 


Evenixna@ Posr, 726 Sansom Street, 


THE GYROCHROME; 


-OR- 


Prismatic Top, 


A new mechanical toy 
Moc h pleases the artistic 
ey as well a that of 
e Mido. Wil, spin 
from 10 to ® minntes ar- 
ording to the force used 
nm Starting it No timit 
© the number of its color 
= changes: itis Impossible 
<a - produce the same com- 
a’ bination of colors twice 
Made entirely of etal it 
Canes ve Utunou, White Its coun: les changes mate it 
always a aew oF, anda source of influite amusement: 
Price % cents. mail % cents. Liberal discount 
to the trade. send 8 ceut stamp for circular, some | 
W auted. 

tee 


American Manufacturing 


1D” EXCHANGE PLACE, 







fA 
we, 
PHILA. 


JAMES H. BUNN., 
Depot, 
TWENTY-8SECOND AND CHESTNUT S5TS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N. 68.—Orders by Mall and 
promptly attended to, In person 
ir. Keymour. Gradaate of Medicine 
and Pharmac bess Sore. N. W. cor, Thirteenth 
aud Brown Bis. jla.. guarantees an absolute 
cure in Kerofula, b yohilith< aud Urteor Diseases, 
in Catarrh, Piles, Nervous Detbility aod al) Skin and 
Hair Troubles. Irregularities, |sa of Viearity, Fe- 
male Complaints. ete Noclerks. Advice free 


ELECTRIC BELTS. 


A sure cure for pervous debility. prematare decay 
The only reli cure. Circulars 


Decorative Work 


baustion, etc. 
tuailed free. Address J. K. & KS, @Chathem &t., 
” 








prevalent ae Dy#pejela, none 
eartburn, Nuusea, Acidity, Waterbrash, oppression at the pit of 
ach after meals, and a sinking #ensiiion in that organ be 
ability to slecp, sick headache, palpitation of the heart and vertigo are the more prominent indice 
but in additton to these it gives rise toa host of odd sensations, which are utter 


Digestique Powders 
relief, and they have 
thing | want without trouble. 


retique Powders’ 
tried the m and can attest their efficacy and curative powers for this prevailing dense. 


Send a Penny Postal Card, specifying 
what is desired, and by return mall you will 
receive, postage paid, samples of the new- 
est styles of Goods, with the widths and 
lowest city prices, besides full particulars 


|/PHILADELPHIA 
DYSPEPSIA CAN BE CURED! 


DIGESTIQUE POWDERS. 


A SPECIFIC FOR DYSPEPSIA THAT CAN BE CONFIDENTLY RELIED 
UPON TO ERADICATE THE DISEASE AND REMEDY 
ALL ITS HARASSING SYMPTOMS. 


Is characterized by such a variety of 
the storm 


tween thera, colicky pains, nervousness jn 


READ THE FOLLOWING. 


“Philadelphia, Jen, Voth i a 


| s wit great \' sure that I am now abl. totnfo m yon that the-* Dhiyestique Poe t 
have entirely cured meos I pepata hor the past ox yeara it has troubled ne eo that everything | 
eat, no matter how ligh wematlthe quantity, filled me with wind and pain, followed by water 


‘are the only medicine, and J have used 
I have had no trouble to 
Shall be glad to ree 


1245 Caes Street." 


completely cured me. 


“FE. A. Ourniz, No. 


“Philadelphia, Dec. 2\ef, 1877 
as a specific for dyspepsia I nave 


Wonpgn, Chief Clerk of the Phile. Post Office.” 
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tention, 


ll receive prompt 
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ceive by return mall a correct pir- 
ture of your future husband or wife 


Por Yourself "sis sth de! sccns"pes 
AGENTS. READ THIS] 


e will pay Ageute a Salary ¢ 
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@t penees, or allow « large comm mn C sell ——— be 
and wonderful inventions, We mean what ue 

nle free Address FHERMAN 4 CO,, cschell Bick Mich 


or Gent that sends us their ad- 
A dress will receive something 
of great value free,by mail. Only 
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HE Go-winion of dress or Fashion can only 
be compared toa labyrinth of materials, 
forms and colors in which each one who 
wanders Gndsa thread which will guide 


them tosomething especially adapte to their 


individual wants, @ither in style or price, tor 
never before bas tashion allowed her votartes 
more complete liberty; ske not only allows an 
unrestrained ¢xercise of individual taste and 
fancy, but also icaves us to Invent styles of 
our oWn rather than e«tablish any absolute de- 
cree for alltoobey. Every kind of dress is 
worn { coats, waistcoats, princesse dresses, 
polonaises, “lavandiere,"" ot washerwoman 
tunics, demi train skirts,and short costumes 
with the panier drapery. The mode of pan- 
fers seems to steadily gain ground, even in 
spite of the arguments anG opposition against 
ite adoption ; and as it bas not assumed that 
form which is unbecoming or trying to one's 
figure, we can prepare ourselves to conform 
to the Innovation by adding a more boufant, 
or puffed effect to the drapery of Spring and 
Summer dresses. To accord with the variety 
of styles which supply the models for dresses, 
we aleo have an endless variety of materials 
to select from, for never before have they 
been so diversified in quality and texture. 
There is a decided predominance of stripes in 
all classes of materials, in the expensive and 
cheap grades, many of the designs of the ex- 
pensive goods being reproduced in the low- 
priced, 

Mr. Wanamaker dispiays a woolen pekin or 
striped material in ail the popular «pring 
shades; the stripes are narrow, one being of 
satin and the other of plain wool. These are 
called woolen sateens, and are very effective 
for a costume used in connection witn plain 
cashmere. Agpother style of similar quality 
has tiay bongacts of fowers, or a small chintz 
design in One stripe. There is a large variety 
of thinner woolen materials with an open, 
loose mesh; these are in plain co.ors or 
stripes, and seem especially adapted to re- 
quirements of the seaside or mountain tol- 
lette; they are also shown in the light shades 
of cream, French gray, rose, and biue and 
white, suitable for dressy toilettes. 

I noticed at Mr, Wanamaker's a variety of 
lovely woven cloths, soft and light in taxture, 
with a flannel appearance, and especially 
adapted to traveling dresses. The foulards 
are very lovely, and are shown in such va- 
riety of colors and designs as indicate the 
popularity they will hold for Sammer eos. 
tumes. They are shown in various colors, in - 
cluding black, and the design varies from a 
small polka dot to a very large variety of 
flowers in small bouquets, or single buds. 
The variety of percales, zephyr cloths, and 
low-priced prints is very pretty this season, 
and reproduces many of the designs of e.1- 
pensive materials, Some of the prints, at 
121-2 cents, and 614 cents a yurd, displayed 
by Mr. Wanamaker, are almost exact coun. 
terparts of the momile cloths which are 40 cts, 
a yard. The grounds are delicate flecked 


shades of gray, blue, cream and biewe, with 
the surface covered with tiny bouquets or 
single flowers with long stems and shaded 
Olive green leaves. The bouquets are in 


stripes with very smail single fNowers be. 
tween,or in small clusters; the colors are 
bright, and harmoniously arranged, and they 
wash well, which qualities will inake them 
popular for dresses among those who patron. 
ize wash materials extensively ; and they 
can be made into lovely morning dresses 
with @ pretty garniture of Kagusa lace, or 
Hambarg work, and flote of ribbon 

Another material, which ts more a reatora- 
tion or revival of anold popular one thana 
novelty, is the embroidered muslin which 
has appeared in great variety; but | can 
give my readers a more graphic de- 
scription of the material, by reca!ling to 
their minds the English bareges with small 
figures embroidered or woven on the surface, 
which were #0 popular a few years ago. White 
seems to be Lhe predominant ground ; and on 
this is woven a swall design in dots, or geo- 
metrical figures of some contrasting color ; 
shades of blue, red, pink. black and yellow, 
are among the variety; they wear well, and 
make lovely Summer dresses, suitable for 
grown persons or children. 

The designs io silk gauze and damasses are 
very rich and beautiful, the majority of them 
display stripes of bright contrasting color in 
satin or velvet, with bul a narrow gauze stripe 
between. The gay colors are introduced in 
boug vets, suiid Diocks and clusters of stripes 
of different colours. - 

The organdies and muslinsare also lovely 
and seem almost fragrant with the flowers 
scattered over their eurface, which is a pale 
shade of biue, rose, gray mauve and wool 
browns. The fowere are wild roses, pink or 
yellow, with shaded leaves or a delicate tracery 
of bive forget-me-nuts mingled With long- 
pointed olive-green leaves over & pale blue 
surface. Anotber variety bas a design com- 
posed wholly of leaves, in shades of gray or 
woodbrown and golden yellow. 

Although the milliners have not yet had 
their opening display for the spring, there are 
indications of a very elaborate variety for one 
to select from, not only materials but in 
shapes, and witb such « competition it is dim- 
cult to assign One form toa leading position. 
Among some of the latest importations I 
have seen some very pretty shapes of satin 
straw; others have alternate rows of 
satin braid qith chip, while fancy lace-like 
braids are also silk. There is also a variety of 
colored straws to harmonise with the colored 
woolen Grese materiels Hound hat Gr black 
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or white straw, have high square crowns and 
@narrow brim rolied up at the sides; these 


Breton lace will be used as trimming on 
bounets made up of the materials described ; 
it will be fashionable in cream, white, tvory, 
and the bieached shades now in vogue as 
plaitings for the back of the crown, as Alsa- 
cian resettes for the top, and as an edging for 
tulle strings. 

Flowers and feathers will be used, smaj) 
clusters of feathers, or long plumes. The 
willow feathers bave been restored to favor 
ornamented with straw pendantsand buttons. 
There is aleo a variety of marabout clusters 
witha smal) bird nestling in the centre. The 
flowers are in lovely combinations of moss, 
heather and small buds and blossoms. Large 
single flowers will be used without 
leaves, more especially chrysanthemums and 
roses. Both of these are very large and full ; 
the petals are soft, and more like the crush 
rove, and are generally used in wreaths 
around the crown; they combine shades of 
pink, the pale yellow rose, the jacquemipnot, 
the marecha! Neil, and the rich, creamy tinted 
tea rose, , 

Novelties are being daily brought forward 
in sun umbrellas and parasols. An entirely 
new style isthe “polka dot borders,” which 
are destined to share the honors with the "Pe 
kin stripes.” Polka dots were introduced in 
coaching parasols last season, but the polka 
dot borders are the latest novelty. They are 
of satinina variety of colors, and the bor- 
ders show alternate rows of stripes and polka 
dots. Those in navy biue, the fashionable 
greens and black satin with white dots, with 
satin stripesand polka dot borders, are par- 
ticularly attractive. These are all finished in 
choice handles of pearl orivory in a variety 
of designs, tipped with gold and otherwise 
ornamented. A very pretty and economical 
parasol isin black satine, with satin stripes 
and satin borders. 

Crystal is the leading novelty this season in 
Lhe way of ornament. The new crystal is, 
however, very different from tbat which has 
sometimes borne the same name, since it has 
nothing of pearly whiteness, but it Is clear, 
like glass, being, indeed, nothing more than 
giass cutand fashioned into various shapes. 
It is conspicuous in millinery on belt clasps 
and pins of various styles, New ornaments 
tor the hair show heavy halls of crystal fanci- 
tully disposed, one of these being three globes 
set each on the end of a silver cross. Silver is 
the favorite metal employed in combination, 
and althongh gold with crystal is seen, it is 
used to a limited extent only when compared 
with the first-namod material. New silver 
combs are floished by large crystal balls, and 
again is found a single ball of crystal, about 
the size of an ordinary marble, attached to a 


pin, which is run into the hair, while similar 
balls are set upon long gilt or silver hairpina, 
In conclusion,let me add a word about spring 


wraps for ordinary wear, tor which purpose 
Mr. Wanamaker has a variety of coats beau ti- 
fully made, and of excellent material at very 
low prices. Of corduroy, they are $11, and 
light ribbed, or diagonal cloth, $ to $9, while 
there are some tor #50 made of dark gray 
cloth, with thrends of biack and cardinal 
faintly visible. The edges are stitched, and 
jarge buttons trim the cults, pockets, and the 
tront. 


Fireside Chat. 
OONTINUATION OF MISS DODS' COOKING LECTURES. 


WISS RISSULES.—In the preparation of 

rissoles the demonstrator used a haif 

pound of applies, three ounces of sugar, 

the Jutve of half a lemon, eight ounces of 

flour, four Ounces of butter, one gill of 
cold water, one egg, two ounces of Sultana 
raisinsend asmall pinch of salt. Piacs the 
lemon juice and two ounces of sugar In a 
saucepan and boil together; add tbe apples, 
cut in small pieces, ansl the raisins, and cook 
tora half bour; then turn out ona plate and 
allow it to stand until quite cold; put the four 
on a board, add the butter and another half 
ounce of sugar, and mtx well together until 
they look like bread crumbs; add a pinch of 
salt and drop into the centre the yolk of egg; 
make toa dry dough with a gill of coid water; 
knead firmly together and roll out about the 
thire of an inch In thickness; cut the dough 
into square pieces; beat upslightly the white 
of an egg and brush the squares of crust with 
it; into exch of the squares put a little of the 
mixture which was allowed to get cold; double 
each crust together and press (he edges firmly 
together; put intoan oven for twenty min- 
utes, the white a ye aod balance 
of the sugar are afterwards; when the 
riasoles are ready brush the tops with the 
whites and dust over the other half ounce ot 
sugar; return totne oven for one minute to 
dary the egg, and serve. 

Milk Rolls.—Thbese require one pound of 
flour, an ounce of butter,an ounce of sugar 
a teaspoonful of yeast powder, and nearly a 
pintof milk. First put the four ina basin, 
and add to ita pinch of salt, oz. of thesu 
and the butter. Mix well together until the 
flour is quite smooth. Add the it powder, 
mix again, and then add the milk, reguiating 
the quantity so asto make the dough as dry 
as possible; turn out on the board and Knead 
as quickly as a, because the yeast- 
powder must get under the action of the heat 
as soon as it is wet. Cut the dough, when 
kneaded, into six or eight pieces, draw each 

lece into a jong shape and cut it twice across 

he top. Put the pieces into aslightly foured 
baking tun, and bake them for minutes 
n 
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ounce of sugar. Return them to the oven 
Socnch Deco Thess are an excellent tea 


eake, and made one pound of flour, 
one wanes of Sitar, Lo tos of salt, a 
very small teaspoonful of so-ia, two teaspoon- 


of tartar. one ounce of a“. 
tof new milk. Put the four and but 
adding the ty A ow = 
the sugar; pat in a piate (he godeaan 
° Am the hatter, when mixed, w tne 
rand butter, and makea very wet Gongs 
th the milk; Sour the board and knead t 
dough antil it will roll ont; cutin two and 
roll each half to an inch in thickness, making 
m round, and cut crosses on the top; bake 
the sconesin a moderate oven; use soda to 
raise the scones, and the cream of tartar to 
neutralize the discoloring property of former. 

To finish the scones take the y, k and alit- 
Ue milk and brush them over; then sprinkle 
over them the remaining sugar, put in the 
oven long enough to rf 

Miss Dode stated that her recipe for scones 
was given to her personally by Tibbie Shields, 
who figures in Sir Walter Scott's noveis, and 
who frequently made these very scones for the 
great novelist during seasons of the year 
when he wasin her locality Oshing. Tibbie 
Shields died a year ago, aged ninety eight,and 
Migs Dods got the recipe two summers before 
her death. 

Sweet Omelette.—In making & sweet ome 
lette Miss Dods used the yolks of two eggs 
the whites of three eggs, one teaspoonful 0 
sugar, one teaspoonful of essence of vaniil 
and one half-ounce of butter. The sugar an 
vanilla were mixed with the yolks of two eggs 
and beaten until! the mass resembled thick 
cream. A pinch of salt wassprinkied into the 
whites of three eggs which were whipped into 
a very stiff froth. The yolks and whites are 
tben carefully mixed together, and are poured 
intoa panin which the half aunce of butter 
has been melted. Piace over the fire for one 
minute natil the bottom of the omelette be- 
comes firm, and then bake for five minutes in 
avery hot oven. The omelette should be 
served at once. Un removing the pan from 
the oven Miss Dods turned the omelette quick- 
ly upon the plate and folded it double, after 
sprinkling sugar upon it. 

Grenadines of Veal.—In giving direc.ions 
for the preparation of this dish,Miss Dods said 
wet veal from the fillet—the upper part of the 
leg. Cut this into pieces about the size of the 
hand,and then prepare the dressing. For 
this she ee two ounces of butter, a 
small quantity of pep rand salt, one-half 
ounce of flour, one-half pint white stock, balf 
dozen mushrooms, one large tablespoontul of 
cream, and dessert-spoontul of chopped pars- 
ley. Having just melted the butter the veil 
is aes in the pan and allowed to cook five 
minutes, turning it butonce. Cut the wush- 
rooms into slices,and dry the parsley leaves 
by twisting tightly in the corner of a towel, 
and chop finely. iss Dods says parsley does 
not chop well uniess itis dry,.and when it is 
not dry it colors soups, ete. Stir into the but- 
ter in which the veal is cooking one-half ounce 
of dry flour; mix well, turn the meat, and add 
half point of boiling stock. Tne white stock 
was made by boiling in cold water the small 
pieces trimmed from the cutlets. After it has 
come toa boil, 1t should be placed on a slow 
fire andallowed to simmer for half an hour. 
At the boiling point the meat should be 
sprinkied with the cbopped parsley and mush- 
rooms, and a littie pepper and salt. Atthe end 
of the half hour the meat is placed on a hot 
plate, and the cream added to the gravy, 
which is heated not quite to boiling point. 
This is then strained carefully over the meat, 
which is ready tor the table. 

Welcome Guest Pudding.—In the prepara- 
tion of this dessert she required four ounces 
of bread crumbs, one gill of boiling milk,two 
ounces suet, two ounces sugar, one anda half 
ounces citron, one and a half ounces sweet al 
monds, two eggs, and @ few preserved cher- 
ries. First put on to boilone gill of milk; put 
two ounces of bread crumbs ina basin; pour 
Over them the boiling milk; allow this to soak 
for & minute or two; chop finely the suet; beef 
suet is always used except in the sick roow ; 
here mutton suet is used because it is more 
easily ay ee chop fluely the almonds which 
are first blanched; cut the citron in very thin 
pieces, ett, bay te | the bard sugar from 
Lhe suriace, he bread crumbs and inilk hav- 
ing soaked, two ounces more of crumbs are 
poured tnto it, together with the suet, citron 
and almonds, In a basin put the yolks of two 
eggs and two Ounces of sugar; the sugar is 
mixed with the yolks to make the latter 
lighter. To the whites of the eggs add a pinch 
of salt and beat to a stiff froth; mix the froth 
with the yolks of sugar; ali the ingredients 
are mixed together; grease a mould; garnish 
with a few preserved cherries. Put the mix- 
ture in the mould carefully, 80 as not to dis- 
turb the cherries, and steam the pudding tor 
an houranda balf, Leave it in the mould a 
second betore turning it out. 


Maccaroni.—Parboil for ten minutes in 
fast boiling and salted water 14/b. of any 
kind of maccaroni. Drain it well and put it 
into @ saucepan witb a little trexh butter, 
some milk,and plenty of grated Parmesan 
cheese, black pper and a little cayenne, 
Simmer untilt maccaront is cooked to taste 
turn it out on a hot dish, sprinkle grated Par- 
mesan over, brown with a salamander and 
serve. 

2. ——Boil 2oz. of maccaroni in water, diain 
it well; pul intoa saucepan Joz. of butter, mix 
it weil with one tablespoontul of flour, moist 
en with four tablespoonstul of veal stock and 
agili of cream, add oz. of grated Parmesan 
Oue tablespoontul of mustard salt and cay- 
enne to taste: put in the maccaroni,and serve 
as soon as it is well mixed with the sauce and 
quite hot. 

3. M. ala Creme.—Put a quarter of a pound 
of boiled and well-drained maccaron! intoa 
saucepan, with an ounce of butter.a gill of 
cream, and plenty of Parmesan cheese freshly 

ated, and a dash of pepper; toss it on the 

re till thoroughly well mixed, and serve. 

4. M. aux Tomates.—Take a quantity of to- 
wmatoes, cCulthem up,and remove from each 
the pips and watery substance it contains; 
put them into a saucepan, with a small piece 
of butter, pepper, salt, a laure! leaf and some 
thyme; add a few spooustul of either stock or 
gravy; keep stirring on the fire uniil they are 
reduced to a pulp, pass them through a hair 
sieve, and dress the maccaroni witna this sauce 
and plenty of Parmesan cheese freshly grated. 

5. ——Cul up a quantity of tomatoes, put 
thera into # saucepan containing a littie water 
with a clove of garlic and a tew sprigs of 
thyme, marjoram, basil, and parsley, with 
whole pepper and salt to taste. When quite 
done turn them out on a bair sieve and throw 
away the water that drains from them, then 
pass them through thesteve. Warm the pulp 
thus obtained in & saucepan with a piece of 
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} butter, and use this sauce to dress the macca- 


roni, as above. 

6 ——Melt a piece of butter of the size of 
an egg ina sauce pan, add the contents of a 
common bottle pure tomato sauce; mix 
well and then put in pepper and salt to taste, 
and a smal! com posed of a clove of gar. 
lic, a bay } & sprig of thyme, another of 
marjoram, and some parsley. Keep the sauce 
hot until it ts wanted to dress the macearont 
the fagot being removed. 





W. W. (Platte, Mo. }—-You could administer 
tain the money. and ob. 


JcuNxo, (Rockt . N. H.)—The Catholic§religiog 
exietee previews the Protestant. 


N. EKaft, (Preble, 0. )—There is no 
le, means of remov. 


ipg scratches from 

B. RK. (Mount Holly, N. J. nara Bamber of the arm 
i nd 290. In all have fuund them 
entioety reliable. a \, 


I. W. W. (Wolfsviile, Ind. )}—we do 
your question in svlorenes to dollar aad bate . 


series.’’ Write again. 

KL 
shinan 

way man as Claude du va 


was such s hight 


8. C. B (Lenexa. Kan.)—The numbers you speak of . 


coald not be furnished at petce. Your 
concerning the stories will taken into 
tion. 

W. H. W. (Rotland, Wis.)—Your 
me problem seems, C Bed + * 
‘or your good ovinion., Another story author 
you mention will soon be commenced, oy 

1. R, C, (Osceola, N. Y.)—Florence Nightingale 
still alive and resides in itngland: where we SA 
say, but probably in London. her 
we do know not but should judge she 
over fifty. 

WrreTkR, (Mercer, Pa.)}—The words *‘full’’ ang 
coane Entar, but thoy eoupity Gitieg te thee centoee 
same thing, bu 
thn. Many tbings leap be Tall whieh are far fra be 
ivg complet. 

I. W. W. (Bell Haven, Va )—We have peer 
anything of the paper you mention and believe 
aswindie. 2. Your blood isin an impure 
The eruptions are ip nowise dan 

at bes 
such a sudden curve that the ow “fe isd t- 
tle higher than the outside one, the 


consult a physician as to their re 
purpose of peatralizing the tendency of a vehicle to 
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Marky, (Franklin, Mass.)— 
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upset when rapidly swung round a curve. 
W. RB. (Oswego, N. Y.)—You have no business to 
leek to court the young lady unless you mean mar- 


a vague. indefinite manner, and 
toabandon the young lady, ,would 
rageous proceeding. 

Nim&op, ( Ninevah, Ind. )}—You should make a clean 
breast of it to the young lady. and to ber parents 5 
Tell them just how you are situated and what 
want, and ‘throw yourself on their ” 
You would probably get matters adjusted to your sat- 
isfaction by taking such a course, 

P. H. L. (Phila., Pa.)\—When two men, who are 
about to enter into partnership, cannot agree as to 
whose name shall stand first. the best is for them not 
to enter partnership. Men who begin to quarrel at 
such an early stage of their business would be likely 
have an inharmonious time of it all through. 

I. P. P. (Thompson's X Roads, Va.)—The present 
plaque arose in Kussia about six months si and was 

ntroduced into one of the villages of A 

by some soldiers returning from war. Owing to the 
precautions taken by the government to check the dis- 
ease the rate of mortality never became very great. 

JENNY, (Wilkesbarre, Pa. )—We cannot see how a 
mere accidental likeness between you and a 

entieman should have anything to do with your be- 
ng united. Ifhe bas paid you proper and respectful 
attention with the sanction of relations and parents, 
ou may then take the matter int serious considera- 
on. 

F. D. D. (Leteber, Ky.)—It is better, when your 
son comes to you and asks you to doa sum for him not 
to do it, but to put him in possession of the principle 
by which be may solve the dificuty. When you have 
pot him in possession of that principle. he can apply 
iY peeneete, and is no longer dependent on you for 

elp. 

PHILADELPHIAN. (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The Civil 
Rights Bill gives colored citizens exactly the same 
rights and privileges conceroing accommodation at 
hotels, places of amusement, ¢tc., as are possessed WA 
the white. Should they be refused him he hash 
remedy in an eal to the law. The turned down 
corner of a card indicates that it is intended for more 
than ove member of the family. 

L. 8. (Mount Level, Ala.)—The difference of so few 
years in the case should not prove any obstacle to your 
marriage with the lady. Uf you were a younger man 
it might wake a sentimental iwpediment, but as it is 
there should be none at all. 2. Character cannot be 
judged from handwriting, but in your case at a ven- 
ture, we should say you are of a hasty, nervous tem- 
perament, and somewhat careless. 

Gi. Byron, (Jewell, Kans.)—If you want to stand 
well in the estimation of the young lady, ree should 
do whatever you think will promote that object; oth- 
erwise, do nothing. Sume persons seem to be as stren- 
uous Ov upimportaoct points ot etiquette as the house- 
hold of the invalid French king were, when they let 
him roast nearly to death before a hot fire, because the 
right official did not happen to be present to pull him 
away. 

W. H. W. (Harrison, Ind.)—Itis probable that you 
must be content with your own solution of your prob- 
lem, a8 the an*wers we have received are ¥ much 
at variauce. Asasample we give thatof H F., Var- 
neyville, Ind, who makes it that A should get 70 
cents and B 0; and Crippies, Coa! Branch, N. B., who 
says they should receive 50 and 30 cents respectively. 
The former also sends the following for solution: 
‘Two men, A and B, met w tradehorses. A asked one 
hundred dollars to boot, and B asked thirty dollars to 
boot. At length they agreed to split tue difference. 
W hat was the difference ? 

K. F. F. (Oakwoods, Tex.)—In the only existing 
specimens of Shakspeare’s signature which are re- 

arded as genuine he himself spells his name in three 
Siiterent ways. Therefore if he was uncertain about 
the matter it is only natural that others should be un- 
decided. A book was published in this city some years 
since showing how the name could be lied over 
seventeen hundred different ways. Aadto make the 
matter more confusing there is no guide for philolo- 
gists in the case as the name is derived from the 
rrench Jacques Pierre—-James Peter—thus offerio 
equal authority for any form of the name you shou 


chouse to use ® 
B K (Mont Surrat Pa. )—Thedee mine in the 
and silver mine 


riage. To poe Se ne ae you propose, in 
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world is said to be the Adelbert 
in Austria, which is 3.280 feet The next is the Vi- 
viers coal mine in Bela@ium, 2,847 feet. It was sunk to 
the depth of 3.586 feet. but no.coal having been found 
the working is at the former level. The next deepest 
mines are the Vaykirk colliery in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 2.824 feet, and the Rosebridge in the same loca!- 
ity 2485. The deepest mine in this country is tbe 
Yellow Jacket of the ‘ omstock Lode, It is pow 2,400 
teet below the surface at the mouth of the main shaft. 
The Savage stands second on the list,and the Imperial 
bh both being nearly as deep as the Yeliow 

ac . 

W.W. H. (Spartansburg., 8. 0.) rule of me- 
pony d copeces ie as sa : ulti A. 
power by the us of the w . The power . 
multiplied by the radius in the ten-foot wheel, five 
feet, would give aresult of fifty. The power twent. 
multiphed by the radius in twenty -foot whee 
would therefure give a result of two hundred, ibe 
difference in these figures is the rate of increase. 2 
Edison's pla& for utilizing the power of Niagara Falls 
is probably to drive immense netic motors, whicb 
gnes See > be sent over cables, will ac- 
com pltsh named results. 3. In the electric light 
carbon candies are used for seguieting flame 
Charcoai is nearly pare carbon as is also rarest of 
precious stones— diamond. 700 

W. P. W. (Marion, Fia.)—1. As there are 5. 
frainein a pound Troy and the weight of the gold 

is 25 and 8-10 grains, you can easily make 
calculation. 2. The sweet potato differs princips 
from {ts white cousin in an excess of sacchari 
or sugary matter. Doubtless this and the yello 


ake 


3. 

Tan is simply a burning or scorching of the ekin pro- 
du = fleap—— j The preome alebong® Bot 10 
pal to the senses is milar to the scorching 
of by a hot fire are people Fe never 
tan. 4. Some cows have lived to be ty-five apd 
, &. are some twenty active vol- 

in the number but we have not the space to gine 
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